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NOTIFICATION OF VACANCIES ORDER, 1952 


The engagement 
Ministry of Labour « 
18-59 inclusive unless he or she, 
Vacancies Order, 1952 Note Barristers, 
professiogal, administrative or executive capacity, 
provisions of the Order 


APPOINTMENTS 


BOROUGH OF MARGATE requires under 
N.J.¢ Service Conditions: ASSISTANT 
SOLICITOR, salary within £650/£810 accord- 
ing to qualifications. Experience in local 
government, conveyancing and advocacy pre- 
ferable. Duties include some administrative 
work 

Apply, giving age, education, appointments 
held (with dates and salaries) and two referees, 
to Town Clerk, 40, Grosvenor Place, Margate, 
by September 3, 1954. Canvassing will 
disqualify 


COVENTRY CORPORATION require—a) 
METHODS OFFICER and (6) ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE ASSISTANT in Town Clerk’s 
Department (Establishment Section). Salaries : 
(a) Scale “B™ (£1,000 x£50—£1,150); (4) 
Salary according to experience and qualifica- 
tions on Grade A.P.T. [V (£580 x £15—£625) : 
Grade A.P.T. V_ (£620 «£15 x£20—£670) ; 
or Grade A.P.T Va (£650 x £20—£710), 
plus £26 local award in certain circumstances. 
Applicants for (a) must have extensive ex- 
perience of administrative procedures, know- 
ledge of the functions of office machinery, and 
possess considerable tact, perception, and 
ability to collect and analyse facts in any field 
of administration Local government 
experience is desirable, but applicants from 
other “ fields * will be considered. Applicants 
for (6) must have considerable experience in 
administrative work, preferably in _ local 
government, and experience as a Committee 
Clerk will be an advantage. 

Full particulars and conditions of appoint- 
ment from Town Clerk, Council House, 
Coventry. Completed applications by 
September 11, 1954. 


STOKE NEWINGTON BOROUGH 
COUNCIL require an Assistant Solicitor. 
Salary A.P.T. Grade V III (£785—£860), plus 
London Weighting. N.J.C. Scheme of Con- 
ditions of Service apply. Applications, with 
full particulars and names of two referees, 
should reach the Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Stoke Newington Church Street, London, 
N. 16, by y September 4, 1954. 





County OF (CUMBERLAND 
THI 


Solicitor. 


County Council require an Assistant 
Salary Grade Va/VII (£650—£810). 
Previous experience in Local Government 
an advantage. Duties include committee 
and general legal work. 

Applications, with particulars of education, 
experience and two referees, to be sent to the 
Clerk of the County Council, The Courts, 
Carlisle, by September 10, 1954. 


or the employment, 
Solicitors, 
Police Officers and Social Workers are excepted from the 





of persons answering these advertisements must be made through a Local Office of the 
ot a Scheduled Employment Agency if the applicant is a man aged 18-64 or a woman aged 
is excepted from the provisions of the Notification of 


Local Goverament Officers, who are engaged in a 


INQUIRIES 


YORKSHIRE DETECTIVE BUREAU 
(T. E. Hoyland, Ex-Detective Sergeant). 


Member of The Association of British Detec- | 
World Secret Service Association and | 


tives, 
Associated American Detective Agencies. 
DIVORCE OBSERVATIONS — EN- 
QUIRIES—Civil and Criminal! investigations 
anywhere. Over 1,000 Agents. Over 27 
years C.I.D. and Private Detective Experience 
at your Service. Empire House, 10, Piccadilly, 
Bradford. Tel. 25129. (After office hours, 
26823.) Established 1945. 


PARKINSON & CO., East Boldon, Co. 
Durham. Private and Commercial Investi- 
gators. Instructions accepted from Solicitors 
only. Tel.: Boldon 7301. 
and night. 


Warwic KSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited from solicitors | 
in the | 


for the post of Assistant Solicitor 
Office of the Clerk of the Peace and of the 
Warwickshire County Council. The com- 
mencing salary of the post will be £735 per 
annum, rising by annual increments to £810 
per annum (Grade A.P.T. VII). Previous 
local government experience is not essential. 

The appointment is subject to the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and 
the successful applicant will be required to 
pass a medical examination. 

Applications, on forms to be obtained from 
the Clerk of the Council, Shire Hall, Warwick, 
must be received not later than September 6, 
1954. 

L. EDGAR STEPHENS, 

Clerk of the Council. 
Shire Hall, 

Warwick. 

August 3, 1954. 


ITY “AND COUNTY OF THE CITY 
OF EXETER 


Junior Assistant Solicitor 


A VACANCY exists in my Department for a 
Junior Assistant Solicitor in Grades A.P.T. 
Va to VII according to experience. 
_ Applications, giving relevant details, includ- 
ing the names of two referees, must reach my 
office not later than August 31, 1954. 
Cc. J. NEWMAN, 

Town Clerk. 

10, Southernhay West, 
Exeter. 


| carry out all 
| devolving upon him or assigned to him by the 
| Council, 


| months’ notice on either side. 


Available day | 
ew or Senior Officer of the Council. 
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BERCARN URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 
Appointment of Clerk of the Council and Chief 
Executive Officer 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 


appointment from legally qualified persons 
having experience of Local Government law 


| and administration. The salary and conditions 


of service attaching to the appointment will 
be in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Joint Negotiating Committee for Town 
Clerks and District Council Clerks of Author- 
ities within the 15,000/20,000 population group. 

The person appointed will be required to 
statutory and other duties 


and to act as Registrar of Local 
Land Charges and Returning Officer at Local 
Elections. All fees, emoluments and payments 


| of any kind (with the exception of the personal 
| fees referred to in the recommendations of the 
| Joint Negotiating Committee) shall be paid to 


the credit of the Council’s account. 

The appointment will be subject to the 
provisions of the Local Government Superan- 
nuation Acts, to the successful applicant 
passing a medical examination and to three 
The successful 
applicant will be required to take up his 
appointment as soon as possible. 

Applications, in envelopes endorsed “Clerk 
of the Council,” stating age, qualifications, 
experience, present and previous appointments, 
and giving the names of three persons to whom 
reference may be made, should reach the 
undersigned not later than Monday, August 30. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will 


| disqualify, and every applicant must disclose 


in writing whether he is related to any Member 


LEON KING, 
Clerk of the Council. 


| Council Offices, 


Abercarn, Mon. 





ONMOUTHSHIRE MAGISTRATES’ 
COURTS COMMITTEE 


Appointment of part-time ‘Justices’ Clerks for 
(1) Monmouth Petty Sessional Division (Est. 
pop. 6,594). 
(2) Usk Petty Sessional Division (Est. pop. 
). 


3, 


APPLICATIONS | are invited from persons 
qualified in accordance with the Justices of 
the Peace Act, 1949, for the above appointments 
to commence January 1, 1955. 

Salary and conditions of service will be in 
accordance with the agreement reached by the 
Joint Negotiating Committee for Justices’ 
Clerks. 

The posts are superannuable and subject 
to three months’ notice on either side, and 
the successful applicant or applicants will be 
required to pass a medical examination, and 
to give an undertaking that they would be 
willing to accept additional clerkships, if 
invited to do so, when vacancies occur, with 
a view to becoming ultimately a whole-time 
official. 

Any further information required in relation 
to the appointments may be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom applications, stating 
age, qualifications and experience, together 
with the names of two referees, should be 
sent not later than September 11, 1954. 

VERNON LAWRENCE, 
Clerk of the Committee, 
County Hall, 
Newport, Mon, 
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NOTES of 


The Clerk and the Justices : A Question of Bias 


In ex parte How [1953] 2 All E.R. 1562, the Divisional 
Court dismissed an application for certiorari, which was based 
upon a complaint about the retirement of the clerk with the 
justices. The Lord Chief Justice said: “It should not be 
thought that every defendant who has been convicted when the 
clerk has retired with the justices can obtain from this court 
a quashing of the conviction. The disregard by justices of the 
direction given by us in R. v. Barry (Glamorgan) JJ., ex parte 
Kashim [1953] 2 All E.R. 1005, would not necessarily affect 
the merits of the conviction, though it would be a ground of 
complaint to the Lord Chancellor against the justices.” 


Another application for certiorari was dismissed in the case 
of R. v. Camborne Justices, ex parte Pearce (The Times, July 30). 
The ground for the application was that there was reasonable 
suspicion of bias, not of the justices, but of the clerk. The 
information had been laid by an officer of the county council, 
and the solicitor who acted as clerk was a member of the council. 
No allegation was made that the clerk in any way improperly 
attempted to influence the justices in their decision. 


Slade, J., who delivered the judgment of the Divisional Court, 
having discussed the principles of disqualification for the 
exercise of judicial or quasi-judicial office, continued: ‘“*‘ The 
frequency with which allegations of bias had come before the 
courts in recent times seemed to indicate that Lord Hewart’s 
reminder in the Sussex Justices case [1924] 1 K.B. 256; 88 
J.P. 3, that it ‘is of fundamental importance that justice should 
not only be done, but should manifestly and undoubtedly be 
seen to be done’ was being urged as a warrant for quashing 
convictions or invalidating orders upon quite unsubstantial 
grounds, and indeed in some cases upon the flimsiest pretexts 
of bias. While endorsing and fully maintaining the integrity 
of that principle, the Court feels that the continued citation of 
it in cases to which it was not applicable might lead to the 
erroneous impression that it was more important that justice 
should appear to be done than it should be in fact done.” 


** Special Circumstances ”’ 


Whenever justices meet in conference and road traffic cases 
are discussed, it is almost certain that someone will raise the 
question of the discretion of magistrates’ in the matter of dis- 
qualification upon conviction. Complaint is often made that 
the law, as laid down in Whittall v. Kirby [1946] 2 All E.R. 552; 
111 J.P. 1, gives magistrates too little discretion, since they feel 
that there are instances in which “ special reasons * relating to 
the offender, rather than to the offence, ought to enable the 
court to direct that there should not be disqualification. The 
principles underlying Whittall v. Kirby, supra, apply also to 
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cases arising under s. 7 (4) of the Road Traffic Act, 1930, in 
which the words “ special circumstances ” are used. 


Whether or not the law should be altered is a matter upon 
which opinions are divided, but at all events those who feel 
that they would like a wider discretion will be glad to note a 
case in which the Divisional Court held that quarter sessions, 
on appeal, took too strict a view and that they could, if they 
thought fit on rehearing the matter, which was remitted to them 
by the Divisional Court, hold that there were “ special circum- 
stances *’ in the case enabling them to refrain from passing a 
sentence of imprisonment on a man convicted of driving while 
disqualified. This was Aichroth v. Cottie (The Times, July 28), 
in which a baker drove a car because of an emergency due to 
the breakdown of machinery and the danger of dough being 
spoilt. 


In the course of his judgment, the Lord Chief Justice said 
that in Whittall v. Kirby the court had attempted to lay down 
what could be “ special circumstances.” He had given as an 
illustration of what might be “ special circumstances ” the case 
of a man going to attend a dying relative or a doctor going to 
an urgent call. A reasonable deduction was that the court 
had laid down that a sudden emergency, provided that it was 
serious enough and could not reasonably be dealt with in any 
other way, could amount to a “ special circumstance.” In the 
present case if the justices thought that there was a sudden 
emergency and that the appellant was bona fide required to 
deal with it, then Whittall vy. Kirby had left it open to them to 
say that there was here a sudden emergency. A sudden emer- 
gency would not be enough if the magistrates thought that there 
were other reasonable methods of meeting it. But if they were 
satisfied that this man was really using the only method open 
to him, then they would, in the opinion of the court, be entitled 
to say that those matters were special to the offence and not to 
the offender. 


The M.S. in the Deed Box 


Towards the end of the seventeenth century one Nicholas 
Kempe wrote a treatise on the office of the Justice of the Peace 
under the title The Shelde of the Realm, and dedicated the 
manuscript to Sir Henry Compton. 


Nearly three centuries later it has been found in a deed box 
containing papers relating to the affairs of an old Leicestershire 
family, and has been perused by the finder, Mr. E. A. Crane, 
of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, a solicitor who is also a clerk to justices. 
Greatly interested in his discovery, he has addressed two queries 
to the editor, (1) Who was Nicholas Kempe ? and (2) Was the 
treatise ever printed? For the following researches, we are 
indebted to Mr. Ernest W. Pettifer. 
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Kempe is not named in the National Dictionary of Biography, 
and an inquiry addressed to the appropriate department of the 
British Museum has brought the reply that, although a thorough 
search has been made, there is no trace of a printed edition of 
Kempe’s work. 

The volume which has come to light is written by hand, and 
is bound. The dedication to Sir Henry Compton may show an 
original intent to publish the work, and the binding of the 
manuscript possibly indicates that Kempe found it impracticable 
to carry out his original intention, and that he then decided 
to have it bound in order to preserve it. 


William Lambard of Lincoln’s Inn, in the preface of his 


famous work, Ejirenarcha or of the Office of the Justices of 


Peace (edition of 1619) refers to earlier writers, such as Marrow 
and Fitzherbert, and hints that there were others. He hopes 
that he may not be thought “ to carry stickes into a growing 
wood or coppice” ! Lambard, of course, lived many years 
before the times in which Kempe is thought to have written 
his treatise, but the point which it is sought to establish is that 
there were a good many writers who dealt from early times 
with the office of Justice of the Peace. 

Michael Dalton (of Lincoln’s Inn, and a Master in Chancery) 
who wrote his famous Country Justice early in the seventeenth 
century, is also too early to have been contemporaneous with 
Kempe. The principal writers to whom he refers are Fitzherbert, 
Rastal, Lambert, Crompton and Lambard. 

Joseph Shaw of the Middle Temple (1736) and Richard Burn, 
LL.D., a justice for Westmorland and Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Carlisle, (first edition 1754) are two writers who might have 
known a book by Nicholas Kempe, but neither makes any 
reference to such a book. Burn, while acknowledging the work 
of earlier writers, based his work upon Dalton’s, although he 
does refer to “other books of this kind” published since 
Dalton’s time. William Dickinson, barrister and justice of the 
peace for Nottingham and Lincoln counties, whose excellent 
work, A Practical Exposition of the Law relating to the Office 
and Duties of a Justice of the Peace, was published in 1813, 
made no secret of his great admiration of Richard Burn’s work. 
His own book, he says (it runs to 1,800 pages), was originally 
compiled for private use. He, too, refers to other writers in the 
same field but without naming them. 

The sum total of this note, then, is an admission that we are 
unable to answer positively the questions asked by the finder 
of this interesting old document. It is quite clear that there 
were many writers on the work of the justice through the 
centuries from very early days, and it is possible that Nicholas 
Kempe’s book was actually published, but cannot now be traced. 
A more likely possibility, in our view, is that he was the personal 
clerk of a justice (could it have been Sir Henry Compton him- 
self?) and that he compiled his notes from the works of other 
and better-known writers, in easily portable form, for the use 
of his employer. Dalton’s Country Justice, a large and weighty 
volume, the universal authority for those administering justice 
in Kempe’s time, was invaluable to a justice sitting in his own 
library, but was too cumbersome to carry to quarter sessions, 
and the M.S. which has now been discovered may have been 
prepared by Kempe for use when his employer had to travel 
to the quarterly gatherings of the justices of the county. 


Justices’ Clerks’ Assistants 


Mr. Albert Marshall, whose notable presidental address to 
the annual general meeting of the Justices’ Clerks’ Society 
emphasized the importance of the impression made on the minds 
of ordinary people by the magistrates’ courts, in which matter 
the clerks had a share of responsibility, also addressed the annual 
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general meeting of the National Association of Justices’ Clerks’ 
Assistants. After referring to the fact that the clerks were no 
longer the employers of the assistants, he assured them of the 
continued interest and help of the clerks, and acknowledged 
the value of their work, often done under conditions that meant 
that few people, including magistrates, knew anything about 
it. 


Mr. Marshall reminded the assistants that they, too, in their 
dealings with the public could affect the opinion of the public 
about the magistrates’ courts, and he gave one or two examples 
of what he meant. 


One case, which happened years ago in Lancashire, concerned 
the work of the collecting office. A girl of sixteen obtained an 
affiliation order against a young lad. There was nothing special 
or eventful about it. The girl married and went away, the 
money being sent to her by post till the order ran out. That 
looked like the end of the case, till a clerk in the office noticed 
there had been no receipt for the last payment transmitted. 
The girl was written to. Instead of using the post, she travelled 
from London to Lancashire and called at the office with the 
receipt. The story, as related in The Magisterial Officer, ends 
thus: She said: “I wanted to thank you for all you had 
done. I was so ashamed, my own family had almost turned me 
out, but when I came to your office I was treated so kindly 
that I felt better. You treated me just like a perfectly ordinary 
girl. So now it is all over I wanted to come and thank you.” 
A perfectly dull routine job in an office, added Mr. Marshall, 
but the way it was performed had lived in that girl’s mind for 
over fourteen years. 


Crime and the Press 


Speaking on crime and punishment recently, the Home 
Secretary said that crime was a much less intriguing and fas- 
cinating subject than it would appear from novels. In real life 
it was more often nasty, brutish and despicable. 


The press, or some sections of it, are also criticized at times 
for making crime and criminals appear romantic. The matter 
was taken up by the Archbishop of Canterbury recently, when 
he forwarded to the Press Council a memorandum from Miss 
H. L. Long, Director of the Central After-Care Association, 
who complained about newspaper publicity sometimes given 
to women released from prison or borstal. The ex-prisoner, 
said the memorandum, “ now basks in the sunshine of publicity 
and tells the story of her life to anyone who is gullible enough 
to believe her. The mean fraud, or sordid crime which has 
earned her a sentence is ignored, and it would appear that on 
discharge an ex-prisoner automatically becomes glamorous, 
charming and, of course, truthful . .. It is my opinion that 
those who genuinely intend to do well ask for nothing but a 
merciful obscurity ; for those who seek publicity it is only too 
evident that crime does pay.” 

The Archbishop invited the Press Council, if it thought fit, 
to make some pronouncement or circulate some advice to 
editors asking that they will spare ex-prisoners from this kind 
of publicity. The Press Council communicated with several 
editors, the majority of whom replied expressing agreement 
with the principle and disclaiming any intention of attracting 
publicity to such women. One editor added that the press had 
a duty to inform the public of such matters as, to quote one 
instance, the release after less than three years of a woman 
who had been sent to life imprisonment for murder. 

The Press Council has shown its usefulness as a means of 
approach to editors and journalists, and editors have shown 
their readiness to consider representations from responsible 
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quarters with a view to considering their own attitude. The 
Archbishop expressed his conviction that his communication 
with the Press Council had done good. We agree, and we are 
glad that the Press Council is making its influence felt. We 
want no press censorship in this country, believing it to be far 
better for the press to set standards of conduct acceptable to 
well-intentioned and responsible members of the profession. 


More About Method 


We spoke at p. 228, ante, of the report prepared by the O. & 
M. Division of the Treasury for the city council of Coventry. 
We have since read suggestions emanating from large local 
authorities, that such reports would not be worth getting, 
because a chief officer who earns his salary must himself be as 
good a judge as any outsider can be, of the methods to pursue 
in his own department. Unfortunately this is not invariably 
correct. Certainly a city engineer, medical officer, or other 
senior and highly paid departmental chief, needs to be more 
than merely a skilled professional adviser. In local government, 
not less than under a company or a national board, he also needs 
a natural faculty, fostered by experience, for arranging the work 
of a large staff; seeing that financial and other records are 
in order, and that his employers are kept acquainted with the 
work done under his supervision. Unless he can do these things 
at least, he ought not to hold a public post. But a man can have 
all these and other qualities, and yet not be familiar with up to 
date technique in this or that particular. Nobody expects the 
engineer of a railway undertaking to keep abreast of electronics, 
or a medical officer of health to have followed the latest develop- 
ments of surgery, and, in modern large scale office work, there 
are problems just as foreign to the training and usual experience 
of the recognized professions. We were therefore pleased a 
few days ago to receive the annual report of the metropolitan 
boroughs (O. & M.) committee for 1953-54. This committee 
was formed in March, 1951, and has established the first O. & M. 
service for local authorities on a joint basis. It provides for the 
study of the administrative problems met by the constituent 
authorities and for seeking solutions based on original thought 
or experience of the same difficulty previously encountered, or 
by comparison with the methods employed in comparable 
circumstances by other public authorities and commercial 
undertakings. Discussion with the officers at all levels of the 
constituent authorities is an essential part of almost every 
investigation, and it is true to say that the recommendations 
result from the co-operative efforts of all concerned. 
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And About Mechanism 


There seems to be sometimes an idea that improved office 
organization can be secured by mechanization. In these days 
some machines must be employed, but the mere provision of 
machinery will no more put errors of organization right than 
a lawn mower will propagate sweet peas. We are interested to 
find the above-mentioned metropolitan committee remarking 
that the study of procedures often shows that some steps can 
be eliminated or, on occasions, that the passage of time has 
rendered them redundant and that they can be discarded. 
There are occasions when the introduction of office machines 
xr devices will release manpower, but it is the committee’s 
endeavour to avoid additional equipment if a clerical system, 
equally economical in cost and in manual effort, can be devised. 
Adequate statistics are essential for proper management, but 
some statistics which have outlived their useful life often con- 
tinue to be compiled. This is by no means peculiar to local 
government ; in business, also, it is often salutary to count the 
cost of preparing statistics, and to weigh this against their value. 


The committee go on to say that there are other features of 
clerical work which repay study: the design of forms, and the 
ntegration, in appropriate instances, of departmental records 
may offer economy and greater efficiency. Nor should field 
services be ignored, particularly when they call for routine 
repetitive activities. Apart from these various problems of 
procedure and method, an administrative machine may some- 
times creak because functions are not appropriately allocated 
between departments or because “* workload * is uneven. Exces- 
sive departmentalization or the division of a department into 
too many sections can lead to waste. All this is admirable 
counsel. 

One remark of the committee is quite true in its context, but 
needs to be received with caution. They say that there is some- 
times a danger that undue time may be devoted to checking 
documents (such as accounts for payment) in an effort to secure 
complete accuracy which the circumstances do not really justify. 
Adequate safeguard of money (particularly when it is public 
money) is essential but it is unreasonable to incur an expendi- 
ture of, perhaps, £100 to avoid a loss of £10 when the safe- 
guards can be provided in other ways. 

This is well enough, if the last nine words be emphasized. 
Few things are more exasperating than the effort to discover 
the source of a minor discrepancy between two sides of an 
account, but few things have been more productive in the long 
run, by uncovering error, weakness, or malpractice. 


THE NEW LAW OF FALSE TRADE DESCRIPTIONS 


[CONTRIBUTED] 


The Merchandise Marks Act of 1887 created a variety of 
offences concerned with the false marking of goods. Some of 
these provisions—such as those concerned with the forging or 
misuse of trade marks—have very rarely come before the 
courts largely because trade-mark owners usually prefer the 
civil remedies of injunction and damages or an account of 
profits to prosecution for a criminal offence. 


The part of the Act which has proved to be of practical 
importance is that which deals with false trade descriptions, 
under which a large number of prosecutions have been brought 
and a considerable body of case law built up. Both the strin- 
gency and the scope of these provisions have now been increased 
by s. | of the Merchandise Marks Act, 1953, which came into 
force on February 1 last, and as a result cases under the Acts 


in future may be expected to be both more frequent and more 
difficult in their subject-matter. 

Section 2 (1) of the 1887 Act makes it an offence inter alia 
to apply any false trade description to goods; s. 2 (2) makes 
it an offence to sell or expose for sale or possess for sale or 
for any purpose of trade or manufacture goods to which a false 
trade description is applied. The difficulties which may arise 
under the somewhat wide definition of the word “ apply ” given 
by s. 5 of the Act cannot be dealt with here. 

The expression “ trade description” was defined by s. 3 (1) 
of the Act as “‘ any description, statement, or other indication, 
direct or indirect : 

(a) as to the number, quantity, measure, gauge, or weight 
of any goods, or 
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(b) as to the place or country in which any goods were made 
or manufactured, or 

(c) as to the mode of manufacturing or producing any goods, 
or 

(d) as to the material of which any goods are composed, or 

(e) as to any goods being the subject of an existing patent 
privilege, or copyright ” 

and the use of any figure, word or mark which, according to 
the custom of the trade, is commonly taken to be an indication 
of any of the above matters, is deemed to be a trade description 
within the meaning of the Act. 

‘ False trade description ” is defined by the same sub-section 
as “a trade description which is false in a material respect as 
regards the goods towhich it is applied.”’ By s. 3 (2) the provisions 
of the Act respecting the application of a false trade description 
to goods are extended to the use of figures, words, or marks 
which suggest that the goods are “ the manufacture or merchan- 
dise of some person other than the person whose merchandise 
they really are.” 

The first change made by the 1953 Act is the addition of 
two new categories of description to the definition of “trade 
description ” 

‘“* (aa) as to the standard of quality of any goods according 
to a classification commonly used or recognized in the trade, or 

(ab) as to the fitness for purpose, strength, performance 
or behaviour of any goods.” 

The second change is the expansion of the definition of 
“* false trade description ” to read . . . “ false or misleading in 

material respect.” 

In addition there is what will surely become the notorious 
. | (3), which runs as follows : 

“Without prejudice to the generality of those definitions 
as so amended, a trade description (to whichever of the matters 
mentioned in the definition of “ trade description” as so 
amended it relates) shall be deemed for the purposes of the 
said Act to be a false trade description if it is calculated to 
be misunderstood as, or mistaken for, an indication as to 
the same or some other such matter which would be false or 
misleading in a material respect as regards the goods to which 
the description is applied, and anything calculated to be 
misunderstood as, or mistaken for, an indication of any of 
those matters shall be deemed for those purposes to be a 
trade description.” 

This sub-section, the obscurity of which was criticized without 
avail during the debates on the Bill, appears to mean 

(1) That a trade description as defined by the Act is deemed 
to be a false trade description even if true on the face of it if 
it is calculated to be mistaken for a false trade description and 

(2) That marks which are not trade descriptions at all on the 
face of it are deerned to be false trade descriptions if they are 
calculated to be mistaken for them. 

The burden of proof on the prosecution in cases brought 
under the new paragraph (aa) is a triple one. First the prosecu- 
tion must prove that the description applied to the goods claimed 
that the standard of quality was up to some classification, 
secondly they must prove—by the expert evidence of persons 
skilled in the trade—that the classification was in fact one 
which is commonly used or recognized in the trade, and thirdly 
they must prove that the claim is either false or misleading in 
a material respect. 

It should be noted that the converse to this case does not 
apply. It is no defence to a charge that goods bore a false 
trade description to prove that the description was commonly 
used or recognized in the trade for those goods—see Kat v. 
Diment [1950] 2 All E.R. 657, 114 J.P. 472, where the term 
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“non-brewed vinegar”’’ applied to a solution of acetic acid 
and caramel was held to be a false trade description although 
it had been sold under that name in large quantities for a number 
of years and the description had been approved by the Ministry 
of Food. This ruling has in no way been altered by the new Act. 


Prosecutions under the new paragraph (ab) are likely to 
raise questions of considerable difficulty. If for example a 
coat is described as “ weather-proof”’ the court will have to 
decide not only what particular degree of impermeability is 
meant by this term but also—no doubt after hearing conflicting 
technical evidence—whether the coat in question comes up to 
the description or whether it is misleading so to describe it. 

In other cases—as for example where goods are described 
as “rustless” “ fadeless” or “ unshrinkable”’ the question 
may turn on whether the description—which is unlikely to be 
absolutely true—is or is not false or misleading “in a material 
respect.” 

There are various defences available to defendants in cases 
brought under these Acts and though these have not been 
altered in substance by the 1953 Act it may be useful to refer 
to them here since most of the case-law on the Acts is concerned 
with them. 


First, a defendant charged under s. 2 (1) with applying a 
false trade description is to be guilty of an offence “ unless he 
proves that he acted without intent to defraud.” 


Secondly, a defendant to a charge under s. 2 (2) of selling, 
etc., goods to which a false trade description is applied is to 
be guilty unless (the wording but not the effect has been altered 
slightly by s. 4 of the 1953 Act) “ he proves either : 

(a) that, having taken all reasonable precautions against 
committing an offence under this Act, he had, at the time of the 
commission of the alleged offence, no reason to suspect the 
genuineness of the trade description and that on demand made 
by or on behalf of the prosecution, he gave all the information 
in his power with respect to the persons from whom he obtained 
such goods or things ; or 

(b) that otherwise he had acted innocently.” 


Thus there is no burden on the prosecution to prove fraud. 
Once the act forbidden by the Statute has been proved it is for 
the defendant to bring himself within the appropriate statutory 
defence. 


The courts have put a somewhat narrow construction on the 
defences. In effect they have held that the words “ acted without 
intent to defraud ” in s. 2 (1) and “* otherwise acted innocently ” 
in s. 2 (2) have the same meaning and the defences can only 
be established if it is proved that the act was done by mistake 
or accident. 


Thus it is no defence to show that there was no intent to 
cheat the purchaser or that the goods sold were of equal quality 
with those described (Starey v. Chilworth Gunpowder Co. (1889) 
54 J.P. 436) or even that there was no intent to deceive the 
purchaser or any likelihood of his being deceived (Stone v. Burn 
(1911) 74 J.P. 456 where Bass’ beer had been sold in bottles 
on which the name of another brewer was embossed but proper 
Bass’ lables had been applied). 


The special defence under s. 2 (2) (a) is presumably intended 
primarily to protect retailers who innocently purchase and resell 
goods already bearing descriptions which turn out to be false. 


It is an essential condition of this defence that if the prosecution 
require it the defendant must give to them all the information 
he can about his suppliers. If no such demand is made by 
the prosecution, of course, the defendant is under no obligation 
to supply it. (see Allard v. Selfridge and Co. (1925) 88 J.P. 204.) 
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An important consideration in these cases is costs. The 
costs of the prosecution no less than of the defence are often 
very heavy particularly when technical evidence has to be 
prepared and though the Board of Trade and local authorities 
have power to prosecute under the Acts, to a large extent their 
enforcement is left to trade associations with no access to 
public funds. For this reason it is usual in these cases for the 
court to be asked, in the exercise of their discretion, to order 
the unsuccessful party to pay a substantial sum in costs. 
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The Merchandise Marks Acts, though they serve a useful 
purpose, are not one of the masterpieces of statutory 
draftsmenship, and the recommendation of Lord Goddard, C.J., 
in Slatcher v. Mence Smith [1951] 2 All E.R. 388, 115 J.P. 438, 
that “ those who are responsible might well consider whether 
new legislation should not be introduced to set out the law on 
this matter in clear language which lay justices and others 
concerned with its administration could understand” has 
unfortunately not yet been put into effect. 


THE THING! 


By J. A. CESAR 


Cannon [1954] 1 All E.R. 315, 


” 


The decision in Daly vy. 
established that a goldfish, unlike its bowl, is not an “ article 
but might be a “ thing.” The question of whether a goldfish, 
no matter whether it be alive or dead, is an “ article of food ” 
does not appear to have required judicial consideration, and, 
gastronomically speaking, is probably one of little interest in 
this country ; on the other hand, whether, say, a live mackerel 
is an “ article of food’ is, as it were, a different kettle of fish. 


As readers of this journal will well be aware, Daly v. Cannon 
was concerned with a transaction which was unsuccessfully 
alleged to have constituted an offence under s. 154 of the Public 
Health Act, 1936; and that section, it will be remembered, 
creates more than one offence for which a “ person who collects 
or deals in rags old clothes or similar articles” may, whilst engaged, 
inter alia, “‘in collecting any such articles as aforesaid,” find 
himself summoned—these offences comprise the selling or 
delivering, whether gratuitously or not, of “‘ any article of food 
or drink to any person” or of “ any article whatsoever to a 
person under the age of fourteen years.” 

In Daly vy. Cannon a boy under fourteen years of age took 
some rags to the respondent and received in return a live goldfish. 
“* We are told, and I daresay it is the fact,” said Lord Goddard, 
C.J., delivering judgment, “ that goldfish are found to be an 
inducement to boys to bring rags, and if the rag and bone man 
gave a boy a goldfish in a bowl the bowl would, no doubt, be 
an article. In the present case the boy brought a bowl for the 
goldfish to be put in. The question is: Is a goldfish an article ? 
. . . If the statute had said ‘ article or thing,’ as some statutes 
have provided, there could be no doubt, I think, that a goldfish 
would be a ‘thing’ . . . I think the justices came to a right 
decision in point of law that a goldfish is not an article and, 
accordingly, this appeal should be dismissed.” Byrne and 
Parker, JJ., agreed. 

During the course of his judgment the Lord Chief Justice 
referred to the fact that a similar case—West Ham Corp. v. 
Markham (1953) 117 J.P. 24—had earlier come before the 
West Ham Stipendiary Magistrate, Mr. J. P. Eddy, Q.C., and 
stated that, in that case, “* the Stipendiary Magistrate . . . gave 
a considered and, in our opinion, extremely sensible judgment 

. when he said that he saw no reason why the word “ article’ 
should not be construed in its proper sense and that no ordinary 
person would call a goldfish an article.” 

In both cases reference was made to the fact that s. 154 of the 
1936 Act appears in the Part of the Act headed “ Prevention, 
Notification and Treatment of Disease ” and, in this connexion, 
the Lord Chief Justice observed that “* no doubt the object of 
the legislature was to prevent as far as possible infected articles 
being passed from hand to hand so that disease might spread ” 
and expressed some doubt on the question of whether a goldfish 
could spread disease in this way. 


Reference was also made to the necessity of penal provisions 
being strictly construed and of ambiguities therein being inter- 
preted in favour of an accused person, and in this connexion 
the decisions in two further cases were mentioned. The first 
of such cases—Llandaff and Canton District Market Co. v. 
Lyndon (1860) 8 C.B. N.S. 515—was concerned with an offence 
under a local Act which prohibited the selling, in certain 
circumstances, of “articles” in respect of which a toll was imposed 
by a schedule to that Act; the Court of Common Pleas held 
that “articles ’’ comprised everything in respect of which a 
toll was payable and, as horses were specifically mentioned 
in the schedule to the Act, a live horse was an “ article ”’ for 
the purposes of that Act. The other case was that of R (U.D.C. 
of Portadown) v. Armagh Chairman and Justices (1931) N.I. 
209 ; Digest Supp., wherein it was decided that a live pig was 
an “article or thing” within the meaning of s. 1 of the Street 
Trading (Regulations) Act (Northern Ireland), 1929 ; delivering 
judgment in that case, Moore, C.J., said he thought that 
‘“* article’ is appropriate to inanimate chattels; ‘things’ both 
to animate and inanimate *’— an opinion with which Lord 
Goddard, C.J., in Daly v. Cannon, indicated he was in 
agreement. 


In the light of the forgoing, therefore, there would appear 
to be little doubt but that those local education authorities 
possessing local act powers making it an offence for any person 
to solicit “any child ... entering or leaving any school 
provided or maintained by the . . . local education authority 
or. . . entering or leaving any yard appurtenant to any such 
school or . . . in any yard or playground . . . to sell or give 
to such person any article or thing or . . . exchange with 
such person any article or thing for any other article or thing ” 
should have no difficulty in establishing that a goldfish is a 
“thing,” particularly where such local Act powers are not 
related to provisions dealing with “ Infectious Disease, Sanitary 
Provisions and Nuisances” or the like. (It is interesting to 
note, too, the dictionary definition of ** thing * which includes, 
inter alia, ** that which exists individually . .. ; that which 
is Or may be in any way an object of perception, knowledge, 
or thought ; a being, an entity . . .”) 


The question still remains, however, as to whether the live 
mackerel mentioned at the beginning of this article would be 
likely to be regarded as an “ article of food ” for the purposes 
of s. 154 of the 1936 Act—and whether, of course, it was capable 
of spreading disease in the manner contemplated in Part V 
of that Act. 


It is not unusual for all sorts of people in some of our coastal 
towns and villages to dispose of mackerel, in varying degrees 
of expiration on a cart or barrow or in baskets, from door to 
door or in streets, and, although “article of food” is not 
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defined in the 1936 Act, it might be of interest to refer to the 
meaning of “ food” and “ article” as laid down in s. 100 of 
the Food and Drugs Act, 1938. 

In the 1938 Act the following definitions appear : 

“** food ’ means any article used as food or drink for human 
consumption, other than drugs or water. . .” 
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“* article * in relation to food does not include a live animal 
or bird but save as aforesaid includes in the case of an animal 
bird or fish the whole or any part thereof ” 
wherefrom it would appear that a live fish is not excluded from 
the meaning of “ article of food” for the purposes, at least, 
of the Food and Drugs Acts, 1938 to 1950. 


RURAL WATER SUPPLIES AND SEWERAGE SCHEMES 


The Rural Water Supplies and Sewerage Act, 1944, empowers 
the Minister of Health, in any case in which it appears to him 
to be desirable so to do, to make a contribution towards the 
expenses incurred by a local authority subsequent to the passing 
of the Act in providing a supply or improving an existing supply 
of water in a rural locality; or in making provision for the 
sewerage, or the disposal of the sewage, of a rural locality. 
A contribution cannot be made in respect of sewerage or disposal 
of sewage unless the need for making the provision is due to 
something done or proposed to be done to supply, or increase 
the supply of, water pipes in that locality. Generally a con- 
tribution is made in the form of a lump sum, payable either in 
one amount or by instalments according to the size and cost 
of the works. Local authorities eligible for grants are boroughs, 
urban or rural districts, joint water or sewerage boards or 
committees and any county council exercising the water supply, 
sewerage or sewage disposal functions of a borough, urban or 
rural district by virtue of ss. 320 or 322 of the Public Health 
Act, 1936, or by virtue of a local Act. 


Where the Minister undertakes to make a contribution, the 
county council of whose area the receiving local authority forms 
a part must also make a contribution of an amount to be agreed 
between the two authorities, or if there is failure to agree, as 
determined by the Minister. If the contribution is fixed by the 
Minister it must not, without the consent of the county council, 
exceed the amount which the Minister himself has agreed to 
contribute. 


The Ministry give no fixed rate of grant but usually assess 
the Exchequer contribution on the estimated net annual cost 
of the scheme after taking into account loan charges and working 
expenses on the one hand, and anticipated revenue and savings 
on the other, but with regard also to the ability of the local 
authority itself to meet the cost. The Ministry have stated that 
the general principle will be followed of the Exchequer, the 
county, and the county district, sharing an equal financial 
partnership in the scheme, subject to the factor of need. The 
Department have also suggested that there is advantage in 
deferring the determination of the county contribution until 
after the scheme with accompanying county council observa- 
tions has been submitted to the Minister and an indication 
received of the amount which the Department will be prepared 
to contribute. 


It may happen, and in fact in the last few years it has been 
a matter of frequent occurrence, that the actual cost of a scheme 
exceeds the estimate on which grant has been based. In such 
cases we understand that the Ministry are prepared to review 
the amount allocated and in certain instances (but not always) 
to increase it. Equitably, county councils should follow the 
same procedure. 


Some county councils have felt that the system of grant 
determination is capable of improvement and some of the 
objections to the existing method were stated in representations 
made to the County Councils Association in 1952 as follows : 


1. The system creates considerable uncertainty as authorities 
do not know the likely size of their grants, or indeed whether 
they will receive any grant at all, until the Ministry's notifica- 
tion is received. 


2. The present formula takes account of the need of the 
claiming authority which is measured by the general district 
rate levied : it is not appreciated however why the need factor 
is not ignored as with most other grant formulae. 


3. It is felt that the general district rate is inequitable as a 
criterion because of : 

(a) Variation in rating assessments. 

(6) The housing policy of the district council determines the 
extent of the housing revenue account deficiency to be met from 
rates and thus a policy of levying higher rents will result in a 
lower general district rate. 

(c) If street lighting costs are met by the levy of a special 
rate in certain parishes, the general district rate will be lower 
than if such cases are spread over the whole district. 

(d) The method of meeting capital expenditure may con- 
siderably affect the general district rate level, as may the 
generosity or otherwise of county contributions to the cost of 
water and sewerage schemes. 


The following actual figures of Id. rate products, poundage 
rates, and rates paid per head of population, relating to certain 
rural districts in one county, illustrate alternative methods of 
contribution and underline the need for care in determining the 
quantum of county contributions. The tables deal with a scheme 
estimated to cost £45,000 toward which an Exchequer contri- 
bution of £15,000 is made, leaving £30,000 to be met jointly 
by the county council and the rural district council. The per- 
centages shown are, of course, illustrative only. 


TABLE A 
Contribution in ac sccordance with respective Id. rate products 


| To be borne by District | 


County 
| Contribution 


Product | 
of 1d. Rate | Per 


District 





958 80 
359 35 
120 30 
350 30 
617 60 
488 45 Soe 
475 45 13,500 16,500 


Where Id. rate product is £350 or less C.C. Contribution to be 70% 
between £350 and £400 ws 65° 
£400 


£450 . 
£450 £500 a 
£500 £550 ‘a 
£550 ,, £600 
£600 £650 
£650 £700 
.~ aa £750 
o.oo £800 

is £800 or over 
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TABLE B 
Contribution in accordance with poundage of General District Rate 


| Poundage of | To be borne by District 
District | General 
| District Rate\| Per cent. 


Ah £ £ 
24,000 6,000 
21,000 9,000 
19,500 10,500 
16,500 13,500 
19,500 10,500 
15,000 15,000 
' 10,500 19,500 
Where General District Rate is 20s. Od. or less, C.C. Contribution to be 
20° 








County 
Amount 





between _ and 2Is. 
21s. . 3 

22s. 335, 

23s. 24s. 

24s. , 25s. 

25s. 26s. 

26s. >. a 

ele 
ae, oe 

is 29s. or over 


TABLE C 
Contributions in accordance with rates levied per head of population 


“Rates levied To be borne by District 
per head of 
Population 





County 
Contribution 


District 

Per cent. Amount 
. £ £ 

1 30 9,000 21,000 

l 55 16,500 13,500 

24,000 6,000 

16,500 13,500 

16,500 13,500 

16,500 13,500 

9,000 21,000 





h 


5 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
5 


NATIONAL 
ANNUAL 


The number of persons in receipt of National Assistance 
continues to increase—mainly—to persons of pensionable age. 
This may be due to the fact that those in receipt of retirement 
pensions and old age pensions are to an increasing extent 
realizing that they may apply for assistance to help them to 
pay their rents unless they have other means. The full amount 
of the rent was allowed in all but 162,000 cases, and of these 
122,000 related to households which included an earning 
member who could reasonably be expected to take respon- 
sibility for the balance : the 40,000 remaining cases, amounting 
to only three per cent. of the total recipients of allowances, 
where the rent was not being provided in full, were almost 
all cases where there were resources of which the applicant was 
being allowed to retain the benefit, though in a few of them 
the Board’s refusal to meet the full rent was due to the appli- 
cant’s persistence in living in unnecessarily expensive accom- 
modation. 

According to a 24} per cent. sample of the 1,735,000 persons 
drawing assistance on November 4, 1953, old people (viz., those 
of pensionable age) numbered about 1,183,000 of whom 930,000 
were retirement pensioners who were receiving supplementary 
assistance ; 154,000 were non-contributory pensioners whose 
pensions were being supplemented ; and 99,000 persons without 
either a retirement pension or a non-contributory old age 
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Where rates levied per head of population are £3 10s. or less, C.C. 
Contribution to be 20% 

between £3 10s. and £3 15s. aaa 

S25 «oO ef 

ae - eo 

»s ah «SR 


” 


” ” 


£4 10s. ,, £4 15s. 
ee 
. a oe 
» we ua ee 
£5 Gs, . £5 1S. 
"are £5 15s. or over 


Views may well differ as to whether any need factor at all 
hould operate as between one district and another : on balance 
ve incline to the view that it should as rate burdens for these 
ervices can vary tremendously between districts in the same 
county. In 1951 it is true to say, however, that the majority 
vf county councils in England and Wales did not share this 
pinion. Information obtained by the Society of County 
Treasurers showed that rate levels were taken into consideration 
by only fifteen counties. 


If a need factor is applied we do suggest that in all cases 
poundage rates levied should be tested by comparison with 
rates paid per head of population. Our tables illustrate the 
1eed for this to be done, and it is important too that the figures 
f the grant receiving authorities should be compared with 
those of the remaining authorities of the county whose rate- 
payers have to provide the money. 


In the case of water schemes we think it essential also that 
the water consumers should pay a fair price for the commodity 
before the ratepayer or taxpayer is called upon for a contri- 
bution. If such should not be the case in any particular district 
the county council, in the interest of all its other ratepayers, 
ought to substitute notional income based on adequate consumer 
payments for that actually received in the calculation of the 
annual deficiency of the scheme. 


ASSISTANCE BOARD 


REPORT 


pension. This large number of pensioners will not therefore 
receive any advantage when the pensions rates are increased 
unless, as seems unlikely, assistance scales are also raised. 

As showing the extent which allowances are not restricted to 
the scales fixed by the regulations it is noted that discretionary 
additions were made in approximately one third of the total 
number of recipients representing an average addition of five 
shillings a week. These additions are usually for special diet, 
laundry or domestic assistance. 147,000 single payment grants 
amounting to £534,000 were also made to meet exceptional 
needs, mainly for clothing and in a less degree for bedding and 
other household equipment. Grants of approximately £1,000,000 
were made to meet charges raised under the National Health 
Service. It is mentioned that in the case of the charge for 
medicines the procedure is that chemists, if asked to do so, 
issue a receipt for the shilling, and any person drawing assis- 
tance at a post office or local office of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service is able to recover the shilling by presenting 
the receipt when he calls to collect his weekly payment. 


ORGANISATION 
Further progress was made in improving the standard of local 
office accommodation so as to give better service to the public 
and at the same time provide better working conditions. It 
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is pointed out, however, that people needing assistance can 
apply for it without having to come to the office. An applica- 
tion form can be obtained at any Post Office and with it a 
postage-free envelope addressed to the Board’s nearest area 
office. When the application form is received, an officer calls 
on the applicant at his home to enquire into his circumstances. 
Nevertheless many people do call at the Board's offices of whom 
about forty-four per cent. are ablebodied unemployed persons 
or applications on behalf of sick persons. 


PENALTIES 


It is sometimes thought that greater use should be made of 
the power of an appeal tribunal under s. 10 of the National 
Assistance Act, in the case of an applicant who refuses or neglects 
to maintain himself, to issue a direction enabling the Board to 
meet his need not in cash but in the form of maintenance at a 
re-establishment centre. Directions were only made in thirty- 
seven cases during 1953 of whom twenty-three refused to go to 
the centre and had their assistance stopped. It is pointed out 
in the report, however, that s. 10 is a blunt weapon against the 
family man; if he refuses to go to the centre and therefore 
loses his own allowance he can share in the allowance intended 
for his wife and children who cannot be left to starve. One 
reason for not making more use of s. 10 is that the workshy 
without family ties can often simply be refused assistance on 
the ground that earnings are readily available to him. When 
all else has failed there remains the power in s. 51 to prosecute 
any person who has had to be assisted as the consequence of 
having persistently refused or neglected to maintain himself or 
his dependants. Apart from prosecutions of persons who fail 
to maintain their dependants but do not refuse to work eighty- 
four persons were prosecuted. In all the cases involving cash 
assistance, the person was convicted and there were fifty-two 
sentences of imprisonment, though one of these sentences was 
varied on appeal to a fine and another to probation. Cases 
are quoted in the report showing that sometimes prosecution 
does succeed in getting a man to discharge his responsibilities 
to his family. But the number of prosecutions is necessarily 
small because of the necessity to provide proper evidence of 
the offence. Though the statute does not require that the 
offender shall have refused or voluntarily left a succession of 
jobs, it is desirable, in practice, before a man is charged that 
his attitude to work should have been put to the test by the 
offer of jobs that are within his capacity. Sometimes a man’s 
record becomes so notorious that the only possible way to get 
an offer of work is to explain the circumstances frankly to a 
particular employer and enlist his co-operation. 

Where the court have decided that imprisonment is the proper 
sentence the ideal result is that the prisoner on his discharge 
should not simply be left with the fear of another sentence but 
should have a genuine will to be no longer a burden on the 
community. Accordingly it has been arranged with the Prison 
Commissioners that, as soon as the offender is committed to 
prison, the Board will furnish to the prison governor such 
particulars as they have of his history and character and of 
any special medical needs known to the Board’s officers so that 
the prison authorities may have some guidance in their treat- 
ment of the prisoner. 

According to the sample inquiry in November, 1953, 78,600 
women receiving assistance were married but living apart from 
their husbands, and were assisted to the extent of about 
£8,250,000 of which about £630,000 was recovered from the 
husbands. Where court action is necessary to compel a husband 
to meet his liabilities, the Board in general think it preferable 
that the action should be taken by the wife, and the Board meet 
the cost of representation in court if the case has difficult features 
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in which in the opinion of the court officials or the Board call 
for it; for example, if adultery is alleged, or if it is known 
that the husband will be represented. Two hundred and twelve 
men were prosecuted under s. 51 of the Act for persistently 
refusing or neglecting to maintain their wives and children. 


PERSONS WITHOUT A SETTLED WAY OF LIVING 


The arrangements for providing homeless wayfarers with 
shelter and opportunities to live a more normal life remained 
substantially as they were when the Board reported specially 
on reception centres in the summer of 1952, 116 J.P.N. 616. 
Homeless wanderers are sometimes heard to say, when begging, 
that they are not allowed to stay at a reception centre for more 
than one night. But in fact it is the Board’s policy to encourage 
the casual to stay at a centre while efforts are being made to 
get him to take work and settle down to a normal life. Those 
who do not stay may be assumed to be generally men who 
do not want work and are afraid that they may be offered 
jobs or prosecuted for not taking them. Resettlement efforts 
during the year resulted in the admission of 1,164 casuals in 
need of care and attention to accommodation provided by local 
authorities, the return to their families of 530 and the admission 
to re-establishment centres of 112. Casuals placed in employ- 
ment numbered 9,188, compared with 8,562 in the previous 
year, of whom 1,776 were found private lodgings. These figures 
reflect much patient effort in the centres to persuade casuals 
to settle down as independent individuals but the efforts of the 
staff are often wasted because, sometimes many months after 
apparent reclamation, the man finds himself unable to resist 
the “ call of the road.” 


ADDITIONS TO COMMISSIONS 


BRECKNOCK COUNTY 


George William Davies, 18, North Road, Brecon. 
Charles Kenneth Gregory, Penyard House, Hay-on-Wye. 
Albert Henry James, Cockcroft House, Hay-on-Wye. 
Mrs. Audrey Martin-Hurst, Scethrog House, Brecon. 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 


George Banham, Station House, Green Road, Millom. 

Tom Cavaghan, Green Bank, Wetheral, Carlisle. 

Wilfred Crozier, Town Head Farm, Kirkbride, Carlisle. 

William Dawson Dickson, 27, Dalton Street, Cockermouth. 

Mrs. Ada Marjorie Fisher, Lynwood, Broomfallen Road, Scotby, 
Carlisle. 

John Hewitt, Sneckyeat Road, Hensingham, Whitehaven. 

Ronald Ernest Hunt, Windy Nook, Craig Road, Workington. 

Joseph Litt Noble, Ellerleigh, Brigham, Cockermouth. 

Cyril Ritson, 1, Milton Terrace, Hallbankgate, Carlisle. 

Mrs. Evelyn Shuttleworth, Doric, Skinburness Road, Silloth. 

Mrs. Doris Rosemary Stobart, Banks House, Brampton. 


DERBY COUNTY 

Mrs. Mabel Carter, Norland, Mayfield Road, Birch Vale, New Mills. 

Thomas Martin Cope, Netherton House, Doe Lea, Chesterfield. 

Mrs. Isabella Crawford, Parkholme, Eckington, nr. Sheffield. 

Frank Moore Dalton, The Moorings, Windmill Lane, Belper. 

Humphrey Bache Christopher Davie, Stanton Hall, Stanton-in-the- 
Peak, Matlock. 

Mrs. Muriel Bradbury Glossop, Linfield, The Crescent, Holymoor- 
side, Chesterfield. 

George Haddock, 6, Field Road, ilkeston. 

Ronald Walter Loake, Bleak House, Melbourne. 

Downing Lomas, Higher Birches, Tunstead Milton, Whaley Bridge. 

Hugo Ernest Gildart Read, The End House, Heath, Chesterfield. 

Miss Marjorie Ethel Webster, Edenhurst, Dale Road South, Mat- 


lock. 
ISLE OF ELY 
Thomas William Anthony, 146, Peterborough Road, Whittlesey, 
nr. Peterboro’. 
Mrs. Dorothy May Dale, 14, Wisbech Road, Thorney, nr. Peter- 
boro’. 
Mrs. Eva Muriel Rigg, 206, Lynn Road, Wisbech. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


BERKSHIRE ACCOUNTS, 1953/54 


Mr. W. S. Hardacre, F.I.M.T.A., A.S.A.A., Berkshire County 
Treasurer, has been prompt in presenting a complete abstract of his 
annual accounts to the county council. 

The year’s working added £68,000 to balances held: £43,000 of 
this accretion represented outstanding amounts in respect of the 
1952/53 precept and is probably the result of the almost universal 
conservatism of county district treasurers in making their Id. rate 
estimates. We believe that county treasurers and their* finance com- 
mittees do not look on this bias with any great disfavour as it provides 
them from year to year with that which in other financial circles 
not so open to the public eye would be named a secret or hidden 
reserve. Admittedly the sum is not particularly large in relation to 
net rate borne expenditure of £1,814,000, but nevertheless it is not 
altogether to be despised. 

At the close of the year balances totalled £256,000 (including 
£14,000 in a vehicles renewal account) and as the county council at 
that date owed a great deal more to their creditors than was owed to 
them the whole of the balance was covered by cash and investments. 
Gross expenditure for the year reached a new high level of £4,842,000 : 
in relation to this figure the balance held is modest. 

Rateable value per head was £7 Is. 7d. but the county qualified for 
a share of the equalization grant which in 1954/55 is estimated to give 
relief equal to a rate of 3s. 2d. 

The average rate levied by the rating authorities in Berkshire was 
estimated to be 22s. 7d. in 1953/54. As a matter of interest the com- 
parable figure in Lincoln (Lindsey) was 23s. Od. The two counties 
have practically the same population of about 310,000 but whereas 
Berkshire’s equalization grant meets 10 per cent. of expenditure 
Lindsey’s is equal to 39 per cent. and although rate poundages are 
almost equal rate borne county expenditure per head of population 
is not. In 1952/53 the figure was £5 17s. per head in Berkshire and 
£3 14s. in Lindsey. 

That the recipients will ever reach general agreement about a 
revised method of redistributing the equalization grant seems fairly 
unlikely : in relation to grants given in aid of particular services 
the prospects are brighter. For example, we believe that both the 
County Councils Association and the Association of Municipal 
Corporations are agreed that the grant for welfare services should be 
increased substantially. The following Berkshire figures give some 
indication of the reasons for this view : 

Service Gross 
Expenditure 


Children 140,000 57,000 6°7 

Welfare 147,000 860 11°3 

Mr. Hardacre’s abstract contains much interesting information 
for those concerned that local government services should be efficiently 
run and that waste should be cut out, and in particular his tables of 
statistics and costs are worth close examination. 


KENT WEIGHTS AND MEASURES REPORT 


The functions of an inspector of weights and measures are recognized 
today, by traders as well as by the customers, as consisting of giving 
help and advice much more than of instituting prosecutions. In his 
report for the year ending March 31, 1954, Mr. S. Strugnell, chief 
inspector to the Kent county council, states: “At one time a 
measure of the efficiency of a public control department was the number 
of prosecutions undertaken. Fortunately, this no longer applies. 
Indeed, for many years it has been the policy in Kent to negotiate 
rather than prosecute except where there is an obvious element of 
fraud . . . There is particular satisfaction in being able to report 
that the visits of inspectors are generally welcomed and that their 
advice is sought. It is now no uncommon occurrence for a letter to 
be received asking for an inspector to call because the writer is in 
doubt on some particular matter. 

There is an interesting paragraph on egg grading. It appears that 
an egg grading machine is extremely complicated and takes several 
hours to test. Mr. Strugnell wonders whether the public realizes 
that whereas the price varies with the weight for the graded eggs 
sent out by the licensed packer those sold from houses on country 
roads can be any size from “ large ” to ““ small ”’ although the price 
per dozen charged is usually that for “ large” eggs. 

_, Perhaps, he suggests, the compensation lies in the magic words 

* new laid.” 

Customers sometimes like to take home their purchases and test 
them for weight on their own scales. That is well enough if the scale 
and weights themselves have been tested, but this precaution is by 


Net Rate 
Charge 
d. 


Grant 


£ 


10 means always taken. This report mentions a case in which a 
complaint about short weight in ounce tins of tobacco proved to be 
unfounded because the one ounce weight used by the purchaser was 
24 drams heavy. This is quoted as an instance of the unreliability of 
the weighing appliances sold for household use. 

On the question of short weight in coal the report says that it is very 
rare that the honesty of a coal dealer is in question. In practically 
very prosecution taken for short weight it is obvious that the shortage 
s due to dishonesty or carelessness by an employee. However, it is 
felt that employers are not always free from blame in respect of lack 
of care. “* For this reason the department does not generally adopt 
the practice of proceeding against employees. Employers have power 
under the Weights and Measurers Acts to charge an employee as 
the actual offender but to be successful the employer must first prove 
that he ‘ used due diligence to enforce the provisions of the Act.’ 
The public is the better protected if this onus of proof is on the 
employer before he can pass the blame to an employee. The depart- 
ment is always willing to assist employers in these matters.” The 
determination displayed by inspectors is illustrated by an instance in 
which a vigilant inspector followed a load for fifty miles and was 
ible to prove a case of short weight. 

The kind of thing which inspectors discover, quite apart from short 
weight or measure, appears from some of the examples of misdescription, 
‘ milk toffee * containing no milk, “* sausage rolls ” with 4°5 per cent, 
of meat, “ strawberries and cream” in which the so-called double 
cream contained no milk fat. 


TEACHING THE MOTHER 

From early times and even among natives today, the young mother 
received instruction in the care of her children from her elders and the 
patriarchal old lady no doubt was well able to obtain obedience from 
the younger women. Now, however, in so called civilized communities, 
the mother and still less the mother-in-law often seems to have little 
influence. Guidance where it is necessary and where the mother 
is willing to be guided, has become more and more the role of 
one or other of the various welfare or health officers, either statutory 
or voluntary. It is not only guidance in the care of young children 
which is sometimes necessary but also guidance in cleanliness and 
hygiene. In referring to proposals before Parliament to promote 
food cleanliness the Minister of Health suggested at a meeting of the 
Hotel and Catering Institute that ‘if every mother educated her 
children in the ordinary simple rules of personal hygiene until it became 
second nature to them, if every housewife refused to eat in catering 
establishments where unhygienic methods were being pursued,” then 
the women of this country would do far more than all the provisions 
of an Act of Parliament. This does not mean, however, that every 
particle of dirt is harmful otherwise most of us would not be living 
today. A woman doctor who was speaking at the annual meeting 
of the National Federation of Women’s Institutes said she had always 
been “a great believer in that wholesome peck of dirt.” 

Much of the work of the N.S.P.C.C. would be unnecessary if 
those children with whom they are concerned were in families where 
both father and mother had been taught the basic principles of child 
care and had learned these principles automatically from good parents 
of their own and by their association with good religious influence, 
Some of them lapse, however, even in spite of early training. At 
the last annual meeting it was suggested that as the society was 
voluntary it could experiment with new methods which it could bring 
to the notice of the authorities but it was urged that the society should 
concern itself with the problem of the disruption of family life. 
Mother craft training may prevent a woman going to prison, but it 
is satisfactory to know that, in Scotland, a proposal by the Royal 
Scottish Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, that 
mothercraft training should be provided in prison for mothers con- 
victed of cruelty to children is to be dealt with during the reorganiza- 
tion of Scottish prison accommodation for women. 


PROVISION FOR THE DISABLED 


Much is being done for the training of the disabled, and it is to be 
hoped that the action now being taken by many welfare authorities 
under the National Assistance Act combined with the special training 
schemes organized by the Ministry of Labour and National Service 
will gradually increase the number of disabled persons who can earn 
their own living and so reduce the cost which they are imposing on 

public funds as well as given them personal satisfaction. Idleness, 
vaste a person is disabled or not is always irksome. It is for spastic 
children, however, that much more is required as experience shows 
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that many children who are handicapped by paralysis of the limbs 
and speech organs could, by proper treatment and training, be improved 
so considerably as to become useful members of society instead of 
being a burden to their own families and to the State. The film “ The 
chance of their lives,” made for the National Spastic Society, with 
an introduction by Wilfred Pickles, shows the efforts which are being 
made to enable these children to live full lives. There is clearly need for 
more schools for them as there is only one in the country for the final 
stages of training those aged fourteen to twenty-one and which can 
only be attended by one out of 1,000 children. It is now very difficult 
to raise large sums of money by voluntary effort but we feel sure that 
if more were known of the plight of spastic children the public would 
respond. The main cost of their care and training must, however, be 
met by the State and it is to be hoped that, in spite of all the growing 
costs of the National Health Service, more money will be found 
before long to improve the lot of so many children who are suffering 
by this handicap through no fault of their own. We have been glad, 
therefore, to see in the Eastern Daily Press an account of efforts in 
Norwich to raise money to provide a local clinic for the training of 
these children. In Norwich, as elsewhere, the association is doing 
useful work in bringing together parents to discuss their problems 
and plans of attracting public attention to the need. It is hoped 
also to establish a school and clinic in Oxford where there is an 
association of some ninety parents of spastic children in the city and 
the county. In the Taunton area, through co-operation between 
the medical officers of health for the borough and the rural district 
and with the co-operation of general practitioners arrangements 
are being made whereby in the first case of polio occuring domiciliary 
contacts of the case would confine themselves to their home and garden 
for a period of three weeks. The local authority would, if necessary, 
make payments to any persons who were required thereby to stop 
their employment. 

More seems, however, to be necessary also to meet the needs of the 
older disabled, according to an address which was given by Sir Harry 
Platt at the annual meeting of the Manchester Region of the Institute 
of Almoners. He thought there was unnecessary overlapping in the 
arrangements for the care and welfare of the physically disabled and 
that there should be some central co-ordinating mechanism to deal 
exclusively with their needs which could lay down broad lines of 
policy and act as an advisory body. Even when a disabled person has 
been trained for a job it is sometimes difficult to find suitable employ- 
ment for him and it was suggested by the president of the National 
Association of Youth Employment Officers at its recent annual 
conference that when a disabled worker was less than an economic 
proposition an amount should be paid to him through the employer 
which would make up the individual’s total earnings to the normal 
wage for the job. He suggested for this purpose the establishment 
of a scheme whereby a grant would be made to an employer of a 
disabled person indefinitely, if necessary, and not merely while he 
is under-going training. 


CHILDREN LEGISLATION 


The Association of Municipal Corporations has discussed with 
the Home Office the need for further legislation for the care of children. 
In the first instance it was pointed out, according to a report in the 
supplement to the July Municipal Review, that if local authorities 
were empowered to incur expenditure on preventive work and the 
rehabilitation of families, it would often not be necessary for children 
to be received into care, and some children who were in care might 
be returned to their homes sooner than would otherwise be possible. 
Such action would result in a saving in public expenditure and would 
benefit the children. For instance, domestic help can only be provided 
for the limited purposes envisaged under s. 29 (I) of the National 
Health Service Act, 1946. It would be useful if local authorities had 
a statutory power to incur expenditure (other than in making direct 
payments to the families) and to use their officers on constructive case 
work with a view to the rehabilitation of families. This matter has 
already been given a good deal of thought by the Home Office but other 
departments are also concerned and it is understood that the matter 
will be considered when there was an opportunity for amending 
legislation. Another suggestion was that local authorities should 
have power to assume parental rights over a child in their care, as 
they had previously under s. 53 of the Poor Law Act, 1930, if the 
parent was sent to prison for an offence against his children 

On the definition of “ young person” the association referred 
to difficulties which sometimes arise because a child cannot be brought 
before the court after attaining the age of seventeen although the 
local authority continues to have responsibility until he reached the 
age of eighteen. The Home Office recognize these difficulties but does 
not consider it would be practicable to raise the age of a “ young 
person” from seventeen to eighteen. Approved schools were not 
a for the training of persons admitted after their seventeenth 

irthday. 
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On the definition of “ in need of care or protection” the association 
considered that it should be sufficient to prove either that parents or 
guardians were failing to exercise proper care and guardianship or 
that the child was falling into bad associations, was exposed to moral 
danger, or was beyond control. The Home Office suggested that it 
was necessary to consider whether such an extension of the definition 
would allow public authority to encroach upon the legitimate rights 
of parents and whether this consideration would be outweighed by 
the need to safeguard the interests of the children ; and in fact whether 
this might not be a retrograde measure when the object is more and 
more to keep families together. As to affiliation orders it was asked 
whether in the case of an affiliation order which had been obtained 
by a mother and the child was received into the care of a local authority 
payments under the order could be transferred automatically to the 
local authority and that the same principle should apply in the case 
of children covered by maintenance and separation orders. It was 
thought that this might be done through the medium of some form of 
certificate completed by the local authority and sent to the clerk to 
the magistrates. The Home Office agreed that this matter should 
be considered but pointed out that s. 88 of the Children and Young 
Persons Act, 1933, enables local authorities to obtain payment under 
an affiliation order. As to contributions towards the maintenance 
of children in a remand home or approved school it was suggested 
by the association (a) that liability of the parents to contribute in 
respect of a child sent to an approved school should run from the 
date on which the approved school order was made, and (6) that the 
parent should be required to contribute towards the maintenance 
of a child committed to a remand home for a period of detention under 
s. 1 of the Act of 1933. As to prosecution of parents under s. 1 of the 
Act of 1933 it was considered that as cases in which local authorities 
intended to prosecute had usually been investigated by the children’s 
officer it seemed appropriate that the local authority under the Children 
Act, rather than the local education authority, should institute pro- 
ceedings or that local authorities might be given discretion to decide 
which committee could most suitably prosecute. 


SOUTH SHIELDS POLICE REPORT 


Though the force is not seriously below strength, 146 instead of 
156, it is unfortunate that wastage exceeded recruitment by four 
during the year 1953. This does not appear to be due, as in some 
police forces, to difficulties about housing. Mr. T. B. Humphrey, 
the chief constable, expresses gratitude to the housing authority for 
their help, and says that at the end of 1953 only three members were 
in need of houses, being either without a home of their own or in 
unsuitable accommodation. 

There was a high percentage of crimes detected, namely 674 out 
of 936, or seventy-two per cent. There was a slight decrease in the 
number of crimes. In offences against the person there was an overall 
decrease of three crimes, and an increase in the number of sexual 
offences, but a marked decrease in offences of violence. 

Mr. Humphrey makes an interesting observation on the effect of 
the Criminal Justice Act, 1948. Dealing with offences of breaking 
and entering, he writes : “* Generally speaking it can be said that the 
* breaks ’ were of a less serious nature than in previous years by reason 
of the value of the property stolen, and in view of the steady decline 
since 1951, there is little doubt that the provisions of the Criminal 
Justice Act have acted as a deterrent to this class of criminal.” The 
figure would be still further reduced if people paid more attention 
to appeals to secure their property. As Mr. Humphrey observes, 
it is of little use bolting a door but leaving a window open or insecure. 

As to road accidents, the report states “ It is pleasing to report 
that the number of children involved in road accidents continues to 
drop and that the overall decrease in persons killed and injured in 
South Shields, has been maintained for the third successive year.” 


PUBLIC INQUIRY INTO TUBERCULOSIS INFECTION 


The Western Mail reports on a public inquiry by two inspectors 
of the Ministry of Health at the request of the county council under 
the Public Health Act, 1936, and the Food and Drugs Acts, into the 
circumstances in which certain persons became infected with tuber- 
culosis. The county council had asked for the inquiry in view of an 
increase in the number of persons notified as suffering from tuberculosis 
and it was thought that the reason for the increase was that people 
had been transferred to the district, and that the increase was possibly 
due to infected milk. A special committee which had investigated 
the matter reported that there was no definite proof that milk was 
the cause of the increase but as the report of the committee was only 
approved by a majority of two the council decided to ask for a public 
inquiry. A petition had been sent to the Minister of Education by 
the parents of some children attending the school where there was a 
possibility that milk had been the cause of the local outbreak. 
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GENERAL PRACTICE WITHIN THE HEALTH SERVICE 


The Central Health Services Council has issued a *report bya committee 
which was appointed to consider whether the existing arrangements 
for engaging in general practice under the National Health Service 
are such as to enable general medical practitioners to provide the best 
possible standard of service including liaison with local authority 
services. The report is, therefore, of special interest to local health 
authorities as well as to hospital bodies. There are 20,162 doctors 
engaged in general practice in England and Wales of whom fifty-six 
per cent. are members of partnerships. The committee gave special 
consideration to the effect of specialization and noted the increased 
trend to refer patients to hospitals in view of the high degree of specializa- 
tion which medical science has made possible. It was found that there 
was increased co-operation between doctors and “ some signs of the 
strengthening of the links between general practitioners and their 
colleagues in other medical fields.” It is stressed that general practi- 
tioners need to use and understand fully the rest of the medical services 
provided by, for example, hospitals and local health authorities. 
Some of these bodies have issued helpful pamphlets giving details 
of such services and the committee commends their wider use. 

On doctor-patient relationship the committee did not feel that this 
has been disturbed by the advent of the National Health Service but 
agrees as to the need to limit the number of persons on a doctor’s 
list and accepts the view of the Ministry of Health that the number 
should be restricted to 3,500 for a principal, plus 2,000 where an 
assistant is employed. As to the association of the work of the general 
practitioner with that of the officers of local health authorities the 
committee believes that there should be further experiments in how 
best to link the work of the general practitioner and that of the health 
visitor so as to produce the successful co-operation which has for a 
long time attended the work of the general practitioner and the home 
nurse. But the committee emphasizes the need for the general practi- 
tioner to inform himself of the various agencies in his area, both 
statutory and voluntary, from which he can seek help. It is suggested 
that the full use of the health visitor as well as the home nurse and the 
midwife and the recognition of the need for a home help, may all, 
in different ways form part of the preventive and curative aspects 
of the general practitioner’s work and may, if properly used together, 
lessen the burden on the hospitals. Conversely, t resources may, 
if properly employed, enable a patient discharged early from hospital 
to recuperate more rapidly under favourable circumstances at home. 

An important section of the report describes the need for consider- 
able improvements in the condition and equipment of doctor’s surgeries 
and we hope the suggestions which are made, including such matters 
as the provision of toilet facilities, will be heeded by doctors individually 
and through the executive councils and branches of the British Medical 
Association. We are sure improvements in this connexion would 
be greatly appreciated by many patients who sometimes have to wait 
for long periods to see their doctor. Another matter which was 
considered by the committee was the extent to which doctors are 
required to give certificates for various purposes which has, in the past, 
been criticised as an intolerable burden. The number of certificates 
which are required has been much reduced but the committee hopes 
that wherever possible the routine part of these duties will be delegated 
to the appropriate ancillary help. 


Association with hospitals and local health services. 

It is pointed out in the report that day-to-day association of general 
practitioners with their local hospitals is an important part of the 
organization of medical services and in many places might be improved. 
Long delays are, however, experienced before an appointment can 
be made for a consultation at hospital and the committee feels that 
measures must be introduced to reduce these undesirable delays 
and that waiting and consulting rooms must be enlarged. The com- 
mittee also makes suggestions with a view to the general practitioner 
being informed about his patient after admission to hospital and 
consulted on his discharge. As a measure for further increasing 
contact between general practitioners and hospitals it is urged that 
they should have at their disposal hospital beds where they can retain 
responsibility for their patients. 

The committee was pleased to receive a considerable volume of 
evidence which indicated that there is an increasing understanding 
and co-operation between general practitioners and local health officers 
and it hopes that medical officers of health will take the initiative in 
this respect wherever possible. In the local health authority services 
it is, in the committee’s view, important that general practitioners 
should play a part in their general administration such as by being 
co-opted to all statutory local health committees as is already being 
done in many areas. The committee also suggests that general 
practitioners should be able to make direct contact with health visitors 
as they do with home nurses or midwives. It is pointed out that one 
of the major problems concerns the me chronic who may be 


*Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 2s. 6d. net. 
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“* disowned ” both by hospital and by the welfare authorities and the 
committee hopes that developments in the use of health visitors and 
ome nurses and in the provision of home helps will make a contribu- 
ion to the solution of the problem. Yet another form of co-operation 
vhich the committee desires to be encouraged is the employment 
of general practitioners by local health authorities in their clinics. 
It is also stated as undoubtedly valuable for general medical practitioners 
o take part in the school medical services. 


HOMELESS FAMILIES IN MANCHESTER 


Two articles in the Manchester Guardian have described the condi- 
ons under which homeless families are being housed in Manchester in a 
‘ormer casual ward and in substandard property. The accommodation 
rovided by the Welfare Services Department under the National 
\ssistance Act in what is known as Mayfield House, which forms 
vart of the former Public Assistance institution is supposed to be 
temporary,” but some of the families have been there for several 
years. It is only available for mothers and their children. A descrip- 
on is given of the accommodation which is typical of what welfare 
uthorities are unfortunately finding it necessary to provide for this 
urpose not only in Manchester but in London and some other cities. 
Clearly, however, this kind of communal housing must be bad for 
1e children except perhaps from the aspect of feeding and cleanliness 
vhich, being provided by a local authority, is as good as possible 
1 such circumstances. It is, however bad, for instance, that there is 
nowhere in the building where a child may be alone with its own 
other even for a few minutes at a time. Nowhere is it possible to 
eparate the vicious from the merely feckless, the unfortunate from 
1¢ professional drifter, the hopeless slattern from the woman strug- 
ing to keep some sort of standard for her family.” 

Until six months ago the women had no occupation except the 
keeping of their dormitories clean and tidy and there was no systematic 
ijomestic or social training. Since then, with the help of the Manchester 
and Salford Council of Social Service, a weekly class has been held 
vhere mothers who have never done any sewing before have been 
taught to mend their own and their children’s clothing, to sew and to 

knit. Elementary cooking is also taught and there is a capable matron 
who takes every opportunity of finding them odd jobs in the kitchen ; 
reminds them continually that each mother is responsible for her 
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specialist staff, its own Curative 
Home and sheltered industry can 


27,000 ex-Service men and women 
are in mental hospitals. A further 
74,000 scattered over the country 
draw neurosis pensions. Thousands 
of other sufferers carry on as best 
they can. Many of these need the 
assistanceand understandingwhich prRGEENTLY. £60,000 required 
only this voluntary Society, with annually. No Government Grant. 


Please help by legacy, subscription or donation 


EX-SERVICES WELFARE SOGLETY 


FOR THOSE WHO SUFFER IN MIND 


provide. To all those who turn to 
the Society for help it offers THE 
DAWN OF A NEW LIFE. 


WE NEED YOUR SUPPORT 


President: Field-Marshal 
The Lord Wilson of Libya, 
G.C.B., G.B.E., D.S.O. 


Patron: 
H.M. Queen Elizabeth, 
The Queen Mother. g==3 


Enquiries addressed to The President, The Ex-Services Welfare Society, Temple 
Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C.4. (Regd. in accordance with N ational 
Assistance Act, 1948) 

Scottish Office: 112, Bath Street, Glasgow 
Midland Office: 76, Victoria Street, Manchester, 3 
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own family and tries, in the dormitories, to keep the better ones together. 
A savings group has been started so as to enable each family on leaving 
the institution, to have at least one week's rent in hand. 

Some of those who go through the centre find their own accom- 
modation later but others are being housed by the council in what 
is called * substandard property ” which is unsuitable for normal letting. 
It may be urged “ why does not the council give these unfortunate 
families priority in housing them on ordinary housing estates ”? But, 
as emphasized in the articles, if good houses are given to tenants who 
are actual or potential defaulters there will be a justifiabie clamour 
from the 20,000 on the waiting list. Some have returned from sub- 
standard accommodation to Mayfield House. A mother may have 
seemed to be reasonably fit for a house while there, where she has no 


LAW AND PENALTIES 
OTHER 


No. 66 
OBSTRUCTING OF SAMPLING OFFICER 
SAMPLE 


At Rhyl on July 13 last, a local café proprietor was summoned for 
wilfully obstructing a duly authorized sampling officer, when acting 
in the execution of the Food and Drugs Act, 1938, by destroying a 
sample of milk purchased by the officer for the purpose of analysis, 
contrary to s. 78 of the Act. 

For the prosecution, it was stated that the sampling officer visited 
defendant's café on a morning in May. He asked the assistant behind 
the serving counter for three glasses of hot milk, with which he was 
served and for which he was charged is. He then told her who he 
was, and that the milk had been purchased for the purposes of analysis 
by the public analyst. She asked him if he wished to see the manager, 
and he told her not until he had completed the sampling formalities 
as he did not wish to be left alone with the milk. After he had divided 
the milk into three bottles, the defendant came into the café, and 
the officer introduced himself. Defendant said “I can tell you now 
that there is water in that milk and the girl had no business to sell it 
to you. She is new here and she had instructions not to serve anyone 
with hot milk.”” When the officer pointed out that the girl had known 
what to charge, defendant said that she had in fact charged last year’s 
price. The officer completed the formalities, and sealed the bottles, 
and placed them on the counter. Defendant then said that he knew 
the law, that the officer had no witness, that there was no purchase 
of milk, that the till had not registered the purchase, and that as far 
as he was concerned the officer was not there and had never been there. 
He then offered the officer his money back, but this was refused. 
He then took the three bottles from the counter, broke the seals, 
and poured the milk out, repeating that there was no witness. He also 
refused to give the officer his name, and told the assistant not to give 
hers. The officer then fetched a police inspector and, in his presence, 
told defendant *“* You will remember that I was in the shop a few 
minutes ago and purchased three glasses of hot milk.” Defendant 
said he had never purchased any milk there. The police inspector drew 
his attention to the fact that there were three sampling bottles on the 
counter, but defendant continued to deny the happenings. Eventually, 
however, after further conversation (and after what his solicitor later 
in the case described as some very proper advice by the police inspector) 
defendant admitted that he had destroyed the samples, and apologized 
for what he had done. He was prepared to fill the bottles again if the 
officer wished. He knew there was water in the milk, but it was only 
used for making coffee. 

The defendant pleaded guilty, and his solicitor stated that the milk 
had been warmed by the steam injection process, and that this practice 
had been notified to their members by the Catering Association as 
being likely to give rise to an offence. Defendant had given instructions 
against the practice, but that was before the assistant had been employed 
this year, though she had been formerly employed during the last 
season. Defending solicitor said that defendant was normally a 
most even-tempered person, but had been upset on finding that the 
girl had sold milk in such a condition, and this had made him lose his 
head and do a very foolish thing. 

The defendant was fined £5 and ordered to pay £3 3s. costs. 

COMMENT 

Mr. W. Hugh Jones, clerk to the Flintshire county council, to 
whom the writer is greatly indebted for this report, points out the curious 
position which arose in this case in connexion with the application 
of the penalties provided by s. 78 (1) of the Act. It will be recalled that 
the section enacts that a person who wilfully obstructs any person 
acting in the execution of the Act shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 


DESTRUCTION OF 


1954 VOL. 


responsibility for cooking, shopping and managing her own money ; 
where in fact almost everything is done for her, but when left to 
cope with family life with no more help than can be given by one of 
the housing department’s four women home visitors and by a health 
visitor who comes to see the young children, they are likely to lapse. 
The article asks “* is there a hope that the training in home management, 
now started at Mayfield House, will be followed up by a system of helping 
the families who leave it, whether for substandard accommodation 
or for ordinary council housing ? and if such a system can be set up 
is not the risk of giving substandard accommodation to less hopeful 
families worth trying?"’ Manchester certainly has a great deal of 
trouble here but unfortunately Manchester is not alone in this. It 
is a national problem. 


IN MAGISTERIAL AND 
COURTS 


£5, and that a proviso to the subsection states that if the court is 
satisfied that the offence was committed with intent to prevent the 
discovery of some other offence under the Act . . . an offender shall 
be liable to a fine not exceeding £20 or to imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding one month. 

Mr. Hugh Jones points out that in the present case, although it is 
clear from the defendant's admission that a prosecution under s. 3 
of the Act for selling food not of the quality demanded would have 
been successful, it might have been difficult to satisfy the court that 
the defendant had laid himself open to the higher penalty, because 
the defendant stated quite openly to the sampling officer at the first 
interview that there was water in the milk, and that therefore his 
subsequent obstruction, which took the form of emptying the sample 
bottles of milk, could not be said to have been an action carried out 
with intent to prevent the discovery of some other offence. 

The writer feels that Mr. Jones’ view of this is the correct one, and 
that in the circumstances the court rightly regarded themselves as 
bound to inflict a penalty not exceeding £5. 

It is, in the writer’s opinion, unnecessary, in cases under s. 78, for the 
prosecution in laying the information to allege that the offence charged 
was committed with intent to prevent the discovery of some other 
offence. If the court hearing a charge under s. 78 where no such 
intent is alleged is of the opinion that the facts disclosed justify it in 
reaching the conclusion that such an intent was present then, in the 
writer’s opinion, the court may inflict the higher penalty. R.L.H. 


No. 67 
AN UNAUTHORIZED ADVERTISEMENT 

A limited company was convicted at Whitchurch (Glamorgan) 
Magistrates’ Court last month of a contravention of regs. 5 and 9 of 
the Town and Country Planning (Control of Advertisements) Regula- 
tions, 1948. The company was alleged to have displayed an advertise- 
ment on a public lavatory at Nantgarw without the authority of the 
town and country planning committee of the county council. 

For the company, in mitigation it was stated “* We are terribly sorry 
about this dreadful incident. There is a tremendously strong rivalry 
between two concerns and the bill-poster employed by the company 
was stampeded by his enthusiasm and forgot his usual discretion.” 
Defending solicitor produced a photograph of the poster, and suggested 
that it illustrated that the advertisement tended to beautify “ what 
is rather a dull and uninteresting structure.” 

COMMENT 

Mr. R. H. C. Rowlands, prosecuting solicitor to the county of 
Glamorgan, to whom the writer is indebted for this report, mentions 
that this case was the first of several prosecutions in various courts 
in the county which had been initiated during July for infringements 
of the regulations referred to above. 

Regulation 5 (1) of the 1948 Regulations provides that no advertise- 
ment may be displayed without consent granted by the local planning 

authority or by the Minister, except in cases which fall within reg. 5 
(2) which states that a consent shall be deemed to be granted for 
certain advertisements. 

By reg. 9 (1) the maximum penalty for a contravention of the reg- 
ulations on summary conviction is £50, and from this it will be 
appreciated that the plea in mitigation set out above was not in — 

R.L 
PENALTIES 
Banbury—July, 1954. (1) Drunk in charge of a car. (2) No insurance 
policy. (3) No driving licence. (1) Fined £15. (2) Fined £10. 
(3) Fined £1. Defendant, a twenty-one year old American airman, 
was also ordered to pay £5 5s. costs. Defendant told the police 
he had drunk six whiskeys, five beers and two gins and orange. 
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REVIEWS 


Heywood & Massey. Court of Protection Practice. Seventh Edition. 
By Donald G. Hunt and John F. Phillips. London : Stevens and 
Sons Limited. Price £5 5s. net. 

Heywood and Massey has been a standard work for half a century, 
on the subject of dealings by the Masters in Lunacy with the property 
of persons of unsound mind. The sixth edition by the present editors, 
one of whom is an officer of the Court of Protection and the other a 
member of the bar, began the task of bringing the book up to date 
as at 1939. Since that time there have been changes in the law, and 
still wider changes in the practice of the court, partly as the result 
of experience gained during the war when the office of the Court was 
moved out of London. Thus the fifteen years which have elapsed since 
the last edition have made many alterations necessary, so that the text 
has now been completely rearranged. Part I of the book sets out 
everything directly concerned with the law and practice of the Court 
of Protection, and Part II covers related matters, which the solicitor 
has to bear in mind when handling business on behalf of a mental 
patient or his family. These matters include the law of reception, 
detention, and discharge of mental patients, which are not the business 
of the Court of Protection itself but are important for persons concerned 
with the mental patient’s property. So also the relation of mental 
deficiency to contracts, torts, and crimes, and to marriage law, is 
dealt with. Other parts of the book set out the relevant statutes, 
including some provisions of the Judicature Acts and Conveyancing 
Acts, and there is a valuable table of forms and precedents. A good 
many of our own readers are concerned in these matters, as officers 
of local authorities or of hospital management committees. Most 
solicitors in private practice are also obliged to make themselves 
familiar with the practice of the Court of Protection, and the statutory 
provisions and statutory instruments bearing on that practice. In 
the present edition, for example, the learned editors deal fully with the 
appointment of new trustees, in place of a trustee under mental 
disability, and with means of saving death duties. 

The book is excellently printed, and the publishers, acting on a 
suggestion we made some time ago in reviewing others of their books, 
have included a full apparatus of reference for the table of cases at 
the beginning of the book, which makes it unnecessary to cumber 
the footnotes with full references. The cost of the book is high ; 
even in these days we should have thought it could be lower, seeing 
the large market that the book should reach. Nevertheless, it is good 
value. For the legal profession at large, and for many public officials 
(and officials of banks and insurance companies, acting as executors 
or trustees) the work in its new form will be most useful. 


By E. Miriam Sargaison. Nuffield 


Growing Old in Common Lodgings. 
Nuffield Lodge, Regent’s Park, 


Provincial Hospitals Trust, 
London. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
This book gives an account of a survey, made by the author, of 
elderly men and their living conditions in Belfast common lodging 
houses but has a much wider interest as no similar survey seems to 
have been made elsewhere. It is valuable as giving guidance, not 
only to Belfast but to local authorities elsewhere, as to the improve- 
ments which are necessary if those who choose to live there should 
do so under the best conditions which are reasonably possible. The 
quality and cleanliness of the accommodation varied considerably 
and it would be of public interest to know whether such variations 
are to be found elsewhere. The average age of the men was about 
seventy and many of them seemed to be little different from some 
of the people who are to be found in old people’s homes. If, how- 
ever, this is the only way in which they can live independent lives 
and they do not need “ care and attention ”’ it is right that this kind 
of provision should be available but, as shown by the author, more 
than mere accommodation is required and besides facilities for the 
men to cook their own meals, which is the almost invariable practice, 
provision should be made for a cheap basic midday meal to encourage 
the lazy and inveterate “* bread and tea”’ old folk to feed themselves 
properly. 


Road Traffic Law. Compiled and Summarized under the direction of 
James McConnach, Chief Constable, Aberdeen. Published by 
Mearns Publications, 7-9 Union Row, Aberdeen. 

This loose-leaf volume has again been brought up to date by the 
convenient method of supplying new sheets to replace those which 
needed amendment because of fresh legislation or new cases. The Road 
Transport Lighting Act, 1953, the Road Vehicles (Reversing Lights) 
Regulations, 1953, the Finance Act, 1953, the School Crossing Patrol 
Act, 1953, the Motor Vehicles (Construction and Use) Amendment 
Regulations, 1953 and the Pedestrian Crossing Regulations, 1954, 
are all referred to in the appropriate places. A new table of contents, 


alphabetical list of legislation cited, table of cases and index are 

provided to complete the revision. The value of such a reference book 

depends greatly on its being kept up-to-date, and no one who has a 

copy should fail to take advantage of this opportunity. We reviewed 
he book as a whole when the new edition was published in 1952, 
e 116 J.P.N. 557. 


PERSONALIA 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. Ivor G. Winn, clerk to North Walsham, Norfolk, urban district 
council, has been appointed from thirty applicants to succeed Mr. 
C. H. Reeder, as clerk to East Dereham, Norfolk, urban district council. 
Mr. Reeder resigns in October, when Mr. Winn will take up his new 
duties. Mr. Winn was appointed deputy clerk to North Walsham 
urban district council in 1939, and was promoted to clerk in April, 
1947. 
Mr. Norman Cyril Moses, B.C.L., B.A., M.A. (Oxon.), deputy 
coroner for Newport, Mon., since 1943 has been appointed coroner, 
succeeding Mr. D. W. Evans, whose recent death was reported at 
118 J.P.N. 442. A member of the firm of T. S. Edwards and Son, 
solicitors, of Newport, Mr. Moses was admitted in 1934, and was 
clerk to Abercarn, Mon., urban district council from 1937 until 1942. 

Mr. E. D. Thomas has been appointed senior assistant to the 
justices’ clerk for Amman Valley, Llandilo, Llandovery, Llangadock 
and Caio, Carmarthenshire, petty sessional divisions. 

Mr. G. A. Weddell has been promoted to assistant solicitor, town 
clerk’s department, Camberwell metropolitan borough council. 

Mr. Graham Rogers, temporary recorder of Liverpool since last 
March, has now had his appointment made permanent. His temporary 
appointment was to expire on August 26. 

Mr. F. J. Higgins has been oo clerk to Winscombe parish 
council in succession to Mr. A. W. Brown, who has resigned because 
of ill-health. 


Please, Mister, Can Nobody 
Help My Dog? aid 


Yes, of course we can help him— 
and all the other dogs who may be 
in special need of care. This is one 
of the Canine Defence Free 
Clinics up and down the country 
where the pet of the poorest receives 
treatment equal to the finest in the 
land.” 


Every National Canine Defence 
League Clinic has a full hospital 
service behind it . . . It is to 
maintain and develop this service 
—as well as all our other humane 
activities, protecting dogs from 
cruelty and ill usage of every 
kind—that weask for the practical 
help of all kind-hearted people. 


CANINE eo) DEFENCE 


Secretary : R. Harvey Johns, B.Sc., 10 Seymour St., London, W.1 
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LIQUIDATED DAMAGE 


Aprés moi le déluge is the cry of those egoistic persons who 
shrug their shoulders at the prospect of mortal dangers which 
posterity may have to face when they themselves are dead 
and gone : it is the chosen maxim of those who refuse to take 
a long-term view. There is a good deal to be said for this brand 
of philosophy in the perilous times in which we live ; the only 
trouble is that events have an uncanny habit of catching up 
with us, so that risks which, a few years back, appeared exces- 
sively remote, may suddenly become quite imminent. And, 
when this occurs, it is not surprising that the first to rail against 
fate are those who staked their security upon the phrase “ It 
won't happen in my lifetime ! ” 

The real or imagined remoteness of the risk is a matter of 
degree, and the events from which it arises are sometimes 
beyond the power of the individual to control. At other times 
it is he himself who sets in motion a train of happenings the 
destination of which he cannot or will not foresee. If in such 
cases he finds himself involved in the ultimate catastrophe, the 
passive onlooker finds a certain poetic justice in the event. 

These reflections are stimulated by a recent report in The 
Times from its Middlesbrough correspondent. A man was 
under arrest at Thornaby-on-Tees for non-payment of £70 
arrears on a wife-maintenance order. Lodged in a cell at the 
local police station, to await his appearance before the bench, 
the defendant had much opportunity for reflection. In such plight 
as this, the contemplative man might well evolve an edifying 
system of philosophy, moralizing upon the vicissitudes of fortune, 
with special reference to the blessings of matrimony ; the man 
of action might resolve to purge his contumely, and emerge 
from his confinement poorer in pocket, chastened in spirit, but 
physically free. The defendant in this case did neither of these 
things. An active rather than a contemplative type, he seems 
to have taken in a literal sense the aphorism quoted at the 
commencement of these remarks; or perhaps, if his French 
was not quite up to it, he recollected Shakespeare’s words : 

“* There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 

Whichever quotation he may have had in mind, he proceeded 
to demonstrate his dissatisfaction with the accommodation 
provided for him, in general, and his contempt for the plumbing 
apparatus in particular, by tearing away the hot-water pipes 
fitted against the wall of his cell. Whether, in this present unsea- 
sonable summer, the boiler remained out of action, we are not 
told ; having ourselves shivered in hotel bedrooms in mid-July 
we have a sneaking sympathy with his protest if he was merely 
seeking to draw attention to the uncomfortable temperature of 
his surroundings. That, unfortunately, was not the end of it. 

The first the stolid guardians of justice knew about the matter 
was when they found the ground-floor of the police station ankle- 
deep in water, with streams issuing from the cell in a volume 
that threatened to engulf police and prisoners alike in one grand 
diluvial catastrophe. It says much for the humanity and courage 
of the staff that—flooded corridors, wet feet and the risk of 
severe chills notwithstanding—they put rescue operations in 
hand without delay, and hauled the delinquent safely on to 
terra firma. Businesslike as ever in the face of emergency, they 
no sooner got him high and dry than a fresh charge sheet was 
whisked out, and the malefactor stood shortly afterwards in the 
dock to face a new accusation of unlawfully and maliciously 
causing injury to property, contrary to the Malicious Damage 
Act, 1861 


It says much for the candour and ingenuity of the defendant 
that he freely admitted the act of doing damage to the cell, 
but denied that it was done with “ malicious ” intent. The word 
“* malice,” as every lawyer knows, is a trap for the unwary. 
In this context it means no more than an intention to do the 
very unlawful act which forms the subject of the charge ; or, 
in appropriate circumstances, it may mean persistence in an 
act on the part of a defendant who foresaw, or ought to have 
foreseen, its unlawful consequences. It is unfortunate for per- 
sons of adventurous spirit that in other connexions (notably the 
tort of malicious prosecution) the word is to be taken in its 
literal sense of spite or ill-will ; that in defamation it connotes 
merely acting with an improper motive, while in homicide it 
may signify any one of a number of different mental states. 
Perhaps, one day, the long-delayed codification of the criminal 
law may make the distinction clear, and remove a grievance 
which is bound to prey upon the mind of any convicted person 
whose motives are as pure and unsullied as those of the defendant 
avowedly were in this case. The result of that day’s work was 
six months’ imprisonment, to run concurrently with the three 
months awarded on the original charge. 


In comparison with others who have committed acts of an 
analogous kind, this defendant has got off fairly lightly. When 
Alice drank the contents of the little bottle on the glass table 
and “* opened out like a telescope,” her fit of frustrated weeping 
can scarcely be said to have been either unlawful or malicious ; 
yet she (after shrinking again to diminutive size) came pretty 
near to drowning in a pool of her own tears. Then there is 
the frightening case of the Sorcerer’s Apprentice in Goethe’s 
poem. He was presumptuous enough, before he was half-way 
through his articles, to use his master’s Encyclopaedia of 
Precedents in Spells to put life into a broomstick ; not content 
with this achievement, he ordered the creature to fetch pails 
of water into the house, only to realize, too late, that he had 
not yet learnt the formula for stopping the spell he had temerari- 
ously set in motion. This foolhardy youth was saved in the nick 
of time by the return of his principal to the office; the poet 
does not describe the effect of this terrifying experience upon 
his Finals. Far more tragic was the fate of the monk in the 
Ingoldsby Legends who, tormented by a great thirst (presum- 
ably after licensing hours), was ill-advised enough to practice 
conjuration in his cell and summon the Devil to bring him some- 
thing to drink. He, too, found to his cost (as has many a landlord 
of rent-controlled property) that it is easier to give possession 
than to secure eviction, and was discovered, hours later, floating 
lifeless in a lake of strong beer. This is a sternly moral story, 
though there are, admittedly, worse ways of dying than that. 

A.L.P. 


NOTICES 


The date on which the next court of quarter sessions for the borough 
of Southend-on-Sea, Essex, will be held, has been changed from 
Monday, September 20, 1954, to Tuesday, September 21. It will 
be held at the Sessions House, Alexandra Road, Southend, at 10.30 a.m. 

The next court of general quarter sessions for the city of Hereford 
will be held on Friday, September 3, 1954, as announced at 118 
J.P. 457. It will be held at the Shirehall, Hereford, commencing at 
10.30 a.m. 

The next court of general quarter sessions for the county of the 
Isle of Ely will be held on Wednesday, October 6, 1954, at Ely. 


The next court of quarter sessions for the county of Cardigan will 
be held on Thursday, October 7, 1954, at Lampeter. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS 


All questions for consideration should be addressed to ‘‘ The Publishers of the Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review, Little London, 
Chichester, Sussex.’’ The questions of yearly and half-yearly subscribers only are answerable in the Journal. The name and address of the subscriber 


must accompany each communication. 


1.—Evidence—Application to discharge maintenance order—Evidence 
irregularly taken by justice at the house of an infirm witness— 
Use of this evidence in court in subsequent proceedings between 
same parties—Use of signed transcript of such evidence as a 
statement under Evidence Act, 1938, s. 1. 

In proceedings to discharge a maintenance order justices, against 
the advice of their clerk, but with the consent of the parties, attended 
at the home of a sick witness and took her evidence there. They 
subsequently discharged the order but their decision was upset by 
the High Court on another ground. At a fresh hearing before a different 
bench counsel for the complainant says that he intends to rely upon 
the old common law proposition that testimony given by a witness 
in a civil or criminal proceeding is admissible in a subsequent trial 
on proof of certain facts, and will seek to use on that basis the evidence 
previously given out of court. 

The following is an extract from Phipson on Evidence (eighth edn., 
p. 430). 

*“At common law, testimony given by a witness in a civil or criminal 
proceedings is admissible in a subsequent (or in a later stage of the 
same) trial in proof of the facts stated, provided : 

(1) That the proceedings are between the same parties or their 
privies, 

(2) that the same issues are involved, 

(3) that the party against whom, or whose privy, the evidence is 
tendered had on the former occasion a full opportunity of cross 
examination ; and 

(4) that the witness is incapable of being called at the second trial.” 

Where any of the conditions above mentioned is absent, the evidence 
will be rejected either as res inter alios acta, or it is sometimes con- 
sidered, as hearsay, since, even where the oath and right to cross 
examine are present, yet the benefit of the demeanour of the witness 
is lost on the second trial. 

Question 1: In view of the above authority, do you consider 
that a certified transcription of the note of evidence taken at the 
first hearing should be admitted as evidence ? 

In answering question 1, will you please bear in mind the fact 
that the evidence which counsel wishes to put in was taken out of 
court. 

Question 2: If you consider that the evidence is admissible, would 
it be proper for the counsel to put the evidence in through his clerk 
or should he ask the court clerk to testify that the evidence was 
taken by him at the first hearing ? 

Question 3: If the complainant has the transcribed notes of evidence 
signed by the witnesses, do you consider that they would then be 
admissible as signed statements under the provisions of the Evidence 
Act, 1938? JAUDEX. 

Answer. 


1. We think that the evidence as taken was not admissible on the 
first hearing, and must therefore be inadmissible on the re-hearing. 

2. Does not arise. 

3. Yes, provided that the witnesses are not “ persons interested ” 
within the meaning of s. 1 (3) Evidence Act, 1938. 


2.—Guardianship of Infants—Application by father—Can court give 
custody to mother ? 

We were instructed by a mother, living apart from her husband, 
to oppose an application by the father to a court of summary juris- 
diction, for the custody of the child of the marriage. No cross sum- 
mons was issued by the mother. The parties appeared and the case 
was heard, and in the address to the bench on behalf of the wife 
the justices were requested to make an order for custody of the child 
in favour of the mother. The justices dismissed the father’s applica- 
tion, stating that “‘ we think it would be in the child’s interests to 
remain with his mother,” but made no order. It was then argued 
for the wife that the court was empowered by the Guardianship 
of Infants Act, 1886, s. 5, as amended by the Administration of Justice 
Act, 1928, s. 16, to make “ such order as it may think fit, etc.”” and 
that relying on this the justices had authority to make an order as 
requested. This contention was opposed and no order was made. 

Was the submission correct and can an order for custody be made 
in favour of the respondent spouse in such circumstances? S.W.B. 


- Answer. 
In our opinion, the words of s. 5, supra, enable the court to make 
an order giving custody to the respondent if the respondent so desires. 


the court can then make such order as it thinks fit, 
the infant being the first and paramount consideration. 


tions must be typewritten or written on one side of the paper only, and should be in duplicate. 


The applicant brings the question of custody before the court, and 
the welfare of 


—Licensing—Application for publican’s licence in respect of premises 
licensed as a beerhouse—Whether appropriate to grant in respect 
of suitable premises subject to the carrying out of approved 
alterations. 

Two applications were made by a brewery simultaneously—the 

rst being for consent. to substantial structural alterations (these being 
ecessary because although the premises are in fact qualified to have 

full licence as being an ante-1869 beerhouse under the provisions 
f s. 32 (1) (ii) they are nevertheless unsuitable to have a full licence 
by modern standards) : the second application being for a full licence, 
the present licence being for beer only. The intention behind these 
applications was that the premises being about to be sold to a 
brewery who have an option upon them, and who intend to spend 
a considerable sum in bringing them up to date, would then be suit- 
ible to have a full licence. They did not, however, wish to carry out 
the repairs until they were satisfied they could be granted a full licence, 
and were willing to give an undertaking to do the work if the licence 
were granted. 

The provisions of s. 10 of the 1953 Act in regard to provisional 
licences do not seem to be really applicable to a case of this kind, 
and accordingly we gave the usual form of notice of application 
for a new licence under s. 6, and on the hearing of the application 
the justices’ clerk took the view, and so advised the magistrates, that 
our application was untenable before the justices on the ground that 

6 (3) of the 1953 Act provided that the justices should not grant 
a new on-licence to premises unless the premises are in their opinion 
tructurally adapted for the class of licence required. The justices’ 
clerk held that the section meant that the premises had to be so 
structurally adapted at the time of making the application, and that 
they were not in the opinion of the justices so structurally adapted 
and the licence could not be granted—in other words, the effect of 
the decision was that the brewery would have to make their altera- 
tions first (incidentally the magistrates gave their consent to these 
alterations) and then come back in a year’s time and make the 
application for a new licence. OPNUNC. 


Answer. 

In our opinion, the advice given by the justices’ clerk was correct. 
We think, with some small doubt, that the provisions of s. 10 of the 
Licensing Act, 1953, might have been invoked. Although, so far as 
we are aware, there is no case law on the exact point, we have known 
in practice of many cases where there have been provisional grants 
to premises “* about to be constructed,” where this phrase has been 
related to the conversion of a standing building (e.g., a tithebarn) 
to premises suitable to be licensed ; and we see no reason in principle 
why the expression “ about to be constructed ” shall not be construed 
widely enough to embrace a conversion of premises so as to make 

them suitable to be “full” on-licensed premises, notwithstanding 
that in their existing state of unsuitability they are licensed as a beer- 
house. 

The application contemplates the grant of a “full” on-licence 
coupled with the surrender of an existing beerhouse licence. We 
call our correspondent’s attention to s. 7 of the Licensing Act, 1953 : 
his reference to his application having been made under s. 6 of the 
Act suggests the possibility that he has overlooked the very important 

fe 


s 


4.—Licensing—Grant of new on-licence subject to alterations being 
made to the licensed premises—Date of licence taking effect. 

| should greatly value your opinion on the date of operation of a 
new full on-licence which is not intended to become effective until 
structural alterations have been made to the premises. A new justices’ 
licence has recently been granted subject to a condition endorsed on 
the licence that it was not to take effect until the alterations shown 
on a plan had been finished. The premises before alteration showed 
only one room for the accommodation of the public and, therefore, 
the premises were disqualified for receiving a justices’ licence under 
s. 32 of the Act. It is further provided in s. 6 (3) that licensing justices 
shall not grant a new on-licence unless the premises are in their opinion 
structurally adapted to the class of licence required. By s. 45 of the 
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Act it is provided that a new justices’ licence shall begin to run on 
April 5 following the first day of the general annual licensing meeting 
at which the licence is granted. 

I shall be grateful for your opinion as to the validity of a licence 
not to take effect until certain works have been completed. 

NEQUA. 
Answer. 

It seems that the licence has been granted on the basis of plans 
of the building not as it is, but as it will be when a scheme for recon- 
struction has been carried out. For this, s. 10 of the Licensing Act, 
1953, makes provision ; but this section has not been invoked. The 
new licence has been granted under s. 6 of the Act, subject to subs. (3) 
of the section being given an in futuro construction so as to adapt 
the situation to the requirements of s. 32. 

The justices licence, for what it is, will be in force from April 5 
next after it was granted ; but inasmuch as intoxicating liquor may 
not be sold by virtue of that licence, but only by virtue of an appro- 
priate excise licence issued under the authority of the justices’ licence, 
we presume that the endorsement on the licence is intended to have 
effect so as to delay the taking out of an excise licence until the altera- 
tions have been completed. 

We would have recommended that the matter should have been 
dealt with in another way ; but, in the absence of case law on the 
point, we hesitate to say that the grant is invalid—this, we think, 
depends not a little on the “ weight ” of the matter. 


5.—Police (Property) Act—Money in possession of police—Prisoners 
already convicted at quarter sessions. 

This court committed two defendants who were jointly charged 
with six charges of garage and office breaking for trial at the quarter 
sessions and one of the defendants was sentenced to eight years’ 
imprisonment and the other defendant to three years’ imprisonment. 

In addition to identifiable articles the police have now in their 
possession the following moneys and a postal order the owners of 
which are not known and they therefore intend applying to the justices 
of this division at the next petty sessional court for an order under 
the Police Property Act, 1897, as to their disposal : 


Exhibit 23. Postal order for 15s. 
Part of Exhibit 28. £3, silver 
Part of Exhibit 28. £67, notes 
Exhibit 25 


There are four persons who have suffered monetary loss as a result 
of the garage and office breaking and I understand the police propose 
suggesting to the justices that an order be made allocating the recovered 
moneys in certain proportion amongst these four persons. The accused 
persons appear to me to have an interest in this matter because the 
money was found on them. 

I shall be grateful to have 
following points : 

1. Whether this court has jurisdiction to entertain the application 
or whether the property would not vest in a receiver having regard 
to the convictions and sentences imposed on the defendants. I do 
not know why the application was not made at the quarter sessions 
at the conclusion of the trial as to the disposal of this property. 

2. Whether any regulations have been made as to the procedure 
to be adopted by the court in connexion with this application. 

3. What evidence should the court consider in deciding how the 
money should be allocated ? It appears that it would be very difficult 
to ascertain who the owner of the money is as there is nothing to 
indicate to whom it belonged. 

4. Any other point that should be considered. 


your advice and guidance on the 


TRADIT. 


Answer. 


1. We do not think there is any question of a receiver. Sections 
6-30, Forfeiture Act, 1870, were repealed by the Criminal Justice 
Act, 1948, and the administration of a convict’s property is therefore 
no longer regulated by that Act. We think the court can entertain 
the application. 

2. We know of none. We think that any persons who may have 
a claim to the money, including the prisoners, should have notice 
of the application. The case is heard in the same way as other pro- 
ceedings for an order are heard, although proceedings are not stated 
to be on complaint. 

3. The court will naturally want evidence to show whether the 
property is the proceeds of the offences or really belongs to the 
prisoners, and whether the prisoners claim the money as their own. 

4. If the court makes no order it would still be open to the claimants 
to bring an action in the county court, as indeed it is even if an order 
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has been made. If the court does make an order it will no doubt take 
into consideration the amount of the loss of each prosecutor. If 
the prisoners make no claim to it we think the court can safely make 
an order. 


6.—Road Traffic Acts—Parking vehicles, at night, without lights on 


grass verge forming part of footway—Offences. 

A number of persons are driving their cars on to the grass verges 
in front of their houses, and leaving the cars there all night, without 
lights. They mount the kerb to do this. The footway comprises a 
metalled or gravel pathway and grass verge and the grass verge is 
next to the carriageway. The council want to prosecute. 

So far as I can see the most relevant statute is the Highway Act, 
1835, s. 72 of which provides that if any person shall wilfully drive 
any carriage of any description upon such footpath or causeway he 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 40s. Section 31 of the Road 
Traffic Act, 1930, provides that any motor vehicle shall be deemed 
to be a carriage within the meaning of any Act of Parliament. Section 
28 of the Town Police Clauses Act, 1847, also appears to govern the 
same matter. This section makes it an offence to drive a carriage 
upon any footway of any street. 

I should be grateful if you would please let me know under which 
Act it is better to proceed. I presume a local authority have the power 
to institute proceedings under the 1847 Act? TESTEO. 


Answer. 

We think that either s. 72 of the 1835 Act or s. 28 of the 1847 Act 
(if in force in the locality) applies. The maximum monetary penalty 
under either is the same, and it seems likely that the power to commit 
to prison for up to fourteen days, under s. 28, would be used by a 
court. The local authority can prosecute under s. 28. There seems 
to be nothing to choose between the two sections. Bryant v. Marx 
(1932) 96 J.P. 383 decided that the footpath is part of the road. If 
there is actual obstruction prosecution under the Construction and 
Use Regulations, 1951, reg. 88 could be justified. Other possibilities 
are the Road Traffic Act, 1930, s. 14, and the Road Transport Highway 
Act, 1927, s. 1; all provide for higher maximum penalties than the 
older statutes. See also our answers at 104 J.P.N. 547; 113 J.P.N. 
225, 419. 


7.—Road Traffic Acts—Time limit for prosecution—Dangerous driving 
tried at quarter sessions—Dismissed—Application, more than six 
months after the occurrence, for alternative summons for careless 
driving. 

I ask for your valued opinion whether the Magistrates’ Courts 
Act, 1952, s. 104, which places a time limit of six months on summary 
offences, applies in the following circumstances : 

A road traffic accident occurred on September 13, 1953, and notice 
under the Road Traffic Act, 1930, s. 21 (c), was sent to the driver of 
one of the vehicles involved stating that proceedings were contem- 
- for one or more of the following offences : 

Driving a motor vehicle on a road in a manner which was 
eile to the public having regard to all the circumstances of the 
case. 

2. Driving a motor vehicle on a road without due care and attention. 

3. Driving a motor vehicle on a road without reasonable cons’ tera- 
tion for other persons using the road. 

A summons was later issued under s. 11 of the Road Traffic Act, 
1930, for dangerous driving and the defendant appeared before the 
court on October 28, 1953. The case was adjourned from time to 
time due to the injuries received by one of the witnesses, and was 
finally heard at the magistrates’ court on March 2, 1954, when the 
defendant elected to go for trial to the next quarter sessions of the 
county. The magistrates found that there was a prima facie case and 
committed the defendant to the quarter sessions on March 9, 1954. 

At the quarter sessions the defendant pleaded Not Guilty and 
the case against him was dismissed. Before the case was heard, the 
defendant's counsel intimated that the defendant would be prepared 
to plead guilty to a case of driving without due care and attention 
contrary to s. 12 of the Road Traffic Act. The chairman of the quarter 
sessions ruled that they were unable to accept his plea, as quarter 
sessions had no power to reduce the charge by virtue of s. 35 of the 
Road Traffic Act, 1934. It was intended to issue a further summons 
to bring the defendant before the magistrates court in respect of 
driving without due care and attention under s. 12 of the Road 
Traffic Act, 1930, but it appears that, a period of six months having 
elapsed since the date of the offence, this course cannot be followed. 

JAFFYL. 
Answer. 

Section 104, Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, does apply. The informa- 
tion alleging an offence under s. 12 of the 1930 Act cannot now be 
laid in time. 
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URBAN DISTRICT OF HORNCHURCH 


Appointment of Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of Assistant Solicitor at a salary inaccord- 
ance with Grade A.P.T. VII (£735 x £25—£810 
per annum) of the National Scheme of Con- 
ditions of Service. 


The appointment will be subject to the | 


National Scheme of Conditions of Service, to 
the provisions of the Local Government 
Superannuation Acts, 1937 to 1953, and to the 
passing of a medical examination. 

Housing accommodation will be provided 
for the successful applicant if necessary. 


undersigned, must be received not later than 
Wednesday, September 8, 1954. 
P. L. COX, 
Clerk of the Council. 
Council Offices, 
Billet Lane, 
Hornchurch. 


Boroucn OF BRIDLINGTON 


Appointment of Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
appointment at a salary during the first two 


years of qualified service in accordance with | 


Grade A.P.T. VI (£665—£760 per annum) and 
thereafter Grade A.P.T. VII (£735—£810 
per annum). 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, present and past i 


persons to whom reference may be made if 


required, must reach the undersigned not later | 
Canvassing, directly 


than August 31, 1954. 
of indirectly, will disqualify, and candidates 
must disclose in their applications whether to 
their knowledge they are related to any mem- 
ber or senior officer of the Council. 

S. BRIGGS, 


Town Hall, 
Bridlington. 
August 17, 1954. 


| Appointment 





appointments | 
(if any), and the names and addresses of two | 


Town Clerk. 





NOTES ON 
JUVENILE COURT LAW 
By A. C. L. MORRISON, C.B.E. 


2s. 6d. per copy. Postage and Packing 3d. 
Price list for bulk orders from 
JUSTICE OF THE PEACE LTD. 





LITTLE LONDON, CHICHESTER 














BINDING 


The Justice of the Peace 
and 
Local Government Review 


UNDERTAKE THE BINDING OF 
SUBSCRIBERS VOLUMES 


For details write to 
JUSTICE OF THE PEACE LTD. 
LITTLE LONDON, CHICHESTER 











Boroucu OF WEMBLEY 


of Assistant Town Clerk— 
A.P.T. TX (£840 = £40 to £960 p.a. plus London 
“ Weighting *’) 


APPLICANTS must be admitted Solicitors 
possessing sound knowledge of Municipal Law 
and practice. The person appointed will be 
responsible to the Town Clerk for the adminis- 
tration of the Legal Division of the Depart- 
ment. 

Applications, disclosing any relationship to a 
Member or Senior Ofjicer of the Council, 


| quoting reference E, and stating the names 
| and addresses of three referees, must be sent to 


Applications, on forms obtainable from the | the Town Clerk, Town Hall, Wembley, by 


September 4, 1954. 
Canvassing disqualifies. 
modation not provided 


Housing accom- 


County BOROUGH OF DARLINGTON 
Appointment of Deputy Town Clerk 
APPLICATIONS are invited from Solicitors 
with considerable Local Government experi- 
ence for appointment as Deputy Town Clerk. 

Salary £1,250 rising to £1,450. 

A form of application can be obtained from 
me and applications must reach me not later 
than noon on September |, 1954. 


H. HOPKINS, 
Town Clerk. 
11, Houndgate, 
Darlington. 








LOCAL AUTHORITIES’ 
BYELAWS 


By A. S. WISDOM, Solicitor 


This booklet is a summary 
of byelaw-making powers 
possessed by local authori- 
ties. 


Concise and comprehensive. 
Compiled in convenient 
form for ready reference. 


Price 4s. Postage and packing 6d. 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 
LTD. 


LITTLE LONDON 
CHICHESTER, SUSSEX 
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| 
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ARWICKSHIRE COMBINED AREA 
PROBATION COMMITTEE 


Appointment of Whole-time Male Probation 

Officer 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a Whole-time Male Probation Officer. 
Applicants must be not less than twenty-three 
nor more than forty years of age, except in 
the case of whole-time serving officers. The 
appointment will be subject to the Probation 
Rules, 1949-1954, and the salary in accordance 
with the prescribed scales. The successful 
applicant will be required to pass a medical 
examination and to reside in the Nuneaton 
area. 

Applications, on forms obtainable from the 
undersigned, must be received not later than 
Saturday, September 18, 1954. 

L. EDGAR STEPHENS, 
Secretary of the 
Committee. 


Shire Hall, 
Warwick. 
August 17, 1954. 


RBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF 
COULSDON AND PURLEY 


Appointment of Senior Legal Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a Senior Legal Clerk in the Depart- 
ment of the Clerk of the Council. The person 
appointed will be engaged on the general legal 
work of the Council, should have a th rough 
knowledge and experience of Common Law, 
and should also be able to undertake Con- 
veyancing matters. Previous Local Govern- 
ment experience will be an advantage. 

The appointment is subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government Superannuation 
Acts, the National Scheme of Conditions of 
Service, and to the passing of a medical 
examination. 

Salary within A.P.T. Grades V{(a)/VI 
(£650—£760) according to experience, plus 
London Weighting, the appointment to be 
determined by one month’s written notice on 
either side. 

Forms of Application may be obtained from 
me, and should be returned, accompanied by 
copies of two recent testimonials, so as to be 
received not later than September 16, 1954, 

Canvassing in any form will disqualify. 

ERIC F. J. FELIX, 
Clerk of the Council. 
Council Offices, 
Purley, Surrey. 
August, 1954. 


IT’S NEW! 


CHLORO-FLASH BY 


NU-SWIFT! 


EXTRA-RAPID for 
EXTRA-HAZARDOUS FIRE RISKS : 
Chlorobromomethane, science’s new 
wonder chemical in pressurized 
charges. Approved by F.O.C. 
You've never seen anything like it ! 

NU-SWIFT LTD - ELLAND + YORKS 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
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REGISTER OF LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, 
VALUERS, AND SURVEYORS 


CHESHIRE 


CHESTER—HARPER, WEBB & CO., Chartered Surveyors, 
Rating Specialists, 35 White Friars, Chester. Tel. 2 b> 


CORNWALL 


FALMOUTH.—ROWE & KNOWLES, Strand, Falmouth. 
Tel.: 189 and 1308. 


DEVON 


AXMINSTER—ARNOLD L. BALDOCK, B.Sc.,A.R.1.C.S., 
Chartered Suryevor, Valuer, Land Agent, Shute, 
Axminster. Tel. 2388. 

EXETER.—RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.l., 8 Queen 
Street, Exeter. Est. 1884. Tels. 3204 and 3592. 

EXMOUTH.— PURNELL, DANIELL & MORRELL, 
7 Exeter Road. Tel. 3775. Auctioneers and Estate Agents ; 
Surveyors and Valuers. Also at Honiton and Sidmouth. 

ILFRACOMBE, COMBEMARTIN, WOOLA- 
COMBE.—GREEN, F.V.1., F.F.B. F.CIA., Estate 
Agent, Auctioneer, Valuer. Tel. Business 973. Home 800. 
IMfracombe 

OKEHAMPTON, MID DEVON.—). GORDON VICK, 
Chartered Surveyor, Chartered Auctioneer. Tel. 22. 


ESSEX 


ILFORD AND ALL ESSEX.—RANDALLS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Auctioneers, Valuers, | Medway Parade, 
Cranbrook Rd., Ilford. Est. 1884. Tel. iLford 2201 
(3 lines). 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


CIRENCESTER AND COTSWOLDS.—HOBBS & 
CHAMBERS, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1., Market Place, Cirencester. 
(Tel. 62/63) and Faringdon, Berks. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


BARNET & DISTRICT.—WHITE, SON & PILL, 
High Street. Tel. 0086, and at New Barnet. 


13/15 


KENT 


SECKENHAM—BROMLEY.—SUTCLIFFE, SON & 
PARTNERS, Estate Agents and Surveyors, The Old 
Cottage. Estate office, opp. Shortlands Station, Kent. 
Tel. RAV. 7201/6157. Also at 20 London Road, Bromley. 
RAV. 0185/7. 

GAST KENT.—WORSFOLD & HAYWARD, offices at 
3 Market 7 Dover; |! Queen Street, Deal; 4 St. 
Margaret's Street, Canterbury. Estab.ished 1835. 


LANCASHIRE 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—LOWDEN & POSTLE- 
THWAITE, Auctioneers & Surveyors. Est. 1869. 
18-24 Cornwallis Street. Tel. Barrow 364 


LANCASHIRE—(contd.) 

| BLACKBURN & EAST LANCASHIRE.—SALIS- 
BURY & HAMER (Est. 1828). Mills and Works Valuers, 

Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 50 Ainsworth Street, 

| Blackburn. Tel. 505! and 5567. 

LIVERPOOL & DISTRICT.—JOS. RIMMER & SON, 
(Charles F. Reid. Robert Hatton.) 48 Castle Street, 
Liverpool, 2. Tel. Central 3068. Chartered Surveyors, 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents. 

GEO. H. EDWARDS & CO., 3 and 4 Williamson Sq., 
Liverpoo! |. Est. 1880. Tel. Royal 2434 (2 lines). 


MANCHESTER.—EDWARD RUSHTON, SON & 
KENYON, 12 York Street. Est. 1855. Tel CENtral 
1937. Telegrams Russoken. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
LEICESTER, LEICESTERSHIRE & MIDLANDS.— 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A_L.P.A., F.V.1., Auctioneer, 
Estate Agent, Surveyor and Valuer, 27, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester. (Tel. 65244-5). 


LONDON AND SUBURBS 


GER. 5851 x SHAWS BRI 7866 x 


(E.A.L.) LTD. 


“ ESTATE OFFICES,” 76-80 SHAFTESBURYAVE., W |. 
end at Si DULWICH ROAD, S.E.24 


j 





J. H.W. SHAW, P.P.C.LA., FALP.A., F.VA. 











ANDREWS, PHILIP & CO., Chartered Surveyors, 
Lioyds Bank Chambers, | Walm Lane, N.W.2. Tel. 
Wil. 3836/7. 


ANSCOMBE & RINGLAND, Surveyors, Chartered Estate 
Agents, 8 Wellington Road, N.W.8. Tel. PRI. 7116. 


DRIVERS, JONAS & CO., Chartered Surveyors, Land 
Agents and Auctioneers, 7 Charles Ii Street, Sc. 
James's Square, London, S.W.!. Whitehall 3911 
Also at Southampton 

FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29 Fleet Screet, E.C.4. 

H. C. WILSON & CO., 5! Maida Vale, W.9. Est. 1853. 
Tel. Cunn. 6111 (4 lines). 

WARD SAUNDERS & CO., Auctioneers, Surveyors, 
Valuers, Estate Agents, 298 Upper Street, London, 
N.1. Tel. CANonbury 2487/8/9. 


CHELSEA.—WHELEN & CO., Markham House, 1388 
Kings Road, $.W.3. Tel. KENsington 9894. Also in 
Sloane Street, $.W.!. Tel SLOane 1891. 


WINCHMORE HILL, ENFIELD, SOUTHGATE, 
| ETC.—KING & CO., Chartered Surveyors and Valuers. 
725 Green Lanes, N.2!. LAB. 1137. Head Office 7! 

Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


MIDDLESEX 


HOUNSLOW.—ROPER, SON & CHAPMAN, 
TT he Surveyors, etc., 162 High Street. Tel. 
HOU 1184. 


POTTERS BAR & DISTRICT.—WHITE, SON & PILL, 
58 High Street. Tel. 3888. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


NOTTINGHAM.—KINGSTON & PARTNERS, Sur- 
veyors, Valuers, Town Planning Consultants and Indus- 
trial and Rating Valuers, 14 Chaucer Street. Tel. 45290. 


RETFORD.—HENRY SPENCER & SONS, Auctioneers 
and Valuers, 20 The Square, Retford, Notts. Tel. 531/2. 
9 Norfolk Row, Sheffield. Tel. 25206 91 Bridge 
Street, Worksop. Tel. 2654. 


SURREY 


CAMBERLEY (HANTS & BERKS BORDERS).— 
SADLER & BAKER, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 3! High Street. Est. 1880. Tel. 16/9. 


ESHER.— W. J. BELL & SON, Chartered Surveyors, 


= and Estate Agents, 5! High Street, Esher. 
el. 12 


GUILDFORD.—CHAS. OSENTON & CO., High Street. 
Tel. 62927/8. 

OXTED.—PAYNE & CO., 
Auctioneers, Station Road West, 
and at East Grinstead, Sussex. 


SURBITON.—E. W. WALLAKER & CO., F.ALP.A,, 
Surveyors, Auctioneers, Valuers and Estate Agents, 57 
Victoria Road, Surbiton. Tel. ELMbridge 5381/3 


Valuers and 
Tel. 870/1, 


Surveyors, 
Oxted. 


SUSSEX 


BOGNOR REGIS, CHICHESTER, SELSEY & DIST- 
RICT.—CLIFFORD E. RALFS, F.A.L.P.A., Auctioneer, 
Estate Agent, Surveyor, Knighton Chambers, Aldwick 
Road, Bognor Regis. (Tel.: 1750). 


BRIGHTON & HOVE—H.D.S. STILES & CO.,Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
101 Western Road, Brighton |. Tel. Hove 3528! (3 lines). 
And at Londen. 


WEST SUSSEX.—WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, 
South Street, Chichester (Est. 1899). Tel. 2478—3 lines. 
And at Bognor Regis, Pulborough & Havant (Hants). 


WARWICKSHIRE 


BIRMINGHAM.—). ALFRED FROGGATT & SON, 
F.A.1., Chartered Auctioneers, Valuers & Estate Agents, 
Unity Buildings, 14 Temple Street, Birmingham. Tel. 
MiDiand 6811/2. 
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REFORM OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


This series of articles which appeared in this Journal earlier in 1954, has now, in 
response to many requests, been reprinted in folder form 
Copies are obtainable from 
JUSTICE OF THE PEACE, LTD., 
LITTLE LONDON, CHICHESTER, SUSSEX 


25 copies for £1, postage free. 
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